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What  Happened  When  Two  Orlando 
Sentinel  Reporters  Uncovered 
Signs  Of  Trouble  Along  1-95? 


After  months  of  intense  mvestigation,  Sentmel  reporters  Jeff  Brazil  and 
Steve  Berry  turned  up  plenty  of  interesting  things  in  Florida’s  Volusia  County 
Multiple  cash  seizures,  self-appointed  drug  squads  and  other  questionable 
practices  by  the  Volusia  County  sheriff. 


Now  they  ve  turned  up  something  else  —  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
And  that’s  news  we’re  happy  to  report. 
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MAY 

y»l  O — National  Cartoonists  Society,  Reuben  Awards  Weekend,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Resort  at  Gainey  Ranch,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

1  2 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Annual  In¬ 
ternational  Conference,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

•  -1  3 — International  Press  Institute,  General  Assembly,  Venice, 
Italy. 

24>37 — International  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (FlEJ), 
Annual  Conference,  Berlin,  Germany. 

26-28 — Newspaper  in  Education,  Annual  Conference,  Capitol 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

JUNE 

5-7 — American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  2- 1 6 — ^NEXPO  93  Conference,  New  Orleans  Convention  Center, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

13-1  6 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  New  Orleans  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1  9-23 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Annual 
Conference,  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

23-26 — National  Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists,  Annual 
Convention,  Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


MAY 

5- 6 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Circulation  Conference,  Amway 
Grand  Plaza  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

6- 7 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Photoshop  Operation 
Training  Seminar,  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

7- 8 — Sports  Careers,  Orange  County  Sports  Careers  Summit,  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel,  Irvine,  Calif. 

9- 1 6 — Poynter  Institute,  Long  and  Short  Writing  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

1  3 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Newspaper  Ethics  Work¬ 
shop,  The  Middlesex  News,  Framingham,  Mass. 

1 6-20 — American  Press  Institute,  Strategic  Newspaper  Leadership 
Seminar,  Scottsdale  Conference  Resort,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

1  6-2 1  — Poynter  Institute,  Newspaper  Leadership  for  Middle  Man¬ 
agers  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

20-2 1  — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Credit  and  Collec¬ 
tions  Workshop,  Marriott  Hotel,  Peabody,  Mass. 

23-26— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “The  Business 
of  Local  Arts”  Seminar,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 
23-26 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Computer  Illustration  Seminar,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

JUNE 

6-5 — Graphic  Services  &.  Seminars,  Process  Color  Workshop, 
Graphic  Services  &  Seminars  Headquarters,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
6-9 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Copy 
Editing  and  Headline  Writing  Seminar,  Waterford  Hotel,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

1  3- 1  8 — American  Press  Institute,  “The  Craft  of  Writing,  the  Art 
of  Editing”  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 
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About  Awards 

NYNPA  Awards.  The  New  York  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  announced  this  year’s  Awards  for  Excel¬ 
lence.  Winners  were  selected  from  approximately  200  sub¬ 
missions  by  25  daily  newspapers  in  the  state. 

The  categories  and  first-place  winners  for  papers  with 
more  than  50,000  circulation  were  Distinguished  Local 
Reporting — the  Buffalo  News;  Distinguished  Editorial 
Writing — the  Middletown  Times  Herald-Record;  Distin¬ 
guished  Community  Service — the  Albany  Times  Union; 
Distinguished  State  Government  Coverage — the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard;  Distinguished  Sports  Writing — the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald  American;  Distinguished  News  Photography — 
the  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Feature  Photogra¬ 
phy — Newsday,  Melville,  Long  Island,  and  Sports  Cover¬ 
age — Newsday. 

In  the  25,000-to-49,999  circulation  category,  the  first- 
place  winners  were  Distinguished  Local  Reporting — the 
Watertown  Daily  News;  Distinguished  Editorial  Writing, 
Distinguished  Community  Service,  State  Government 
Coverage,  News  Photography  and  Feature  Photography — 
the  Poughkeepsie  Journal;  and  Sports  Writing  and  Sports 
Coverage — the  Glen  Falls  Post-Star. 

Winners  in  the  10,000-to-25,000  circulation  category 
were  Local  Reporting — the  Saratogian;  Editorial  Writing 
and  Community  Service — the  Plattsburgh  Press  Republi¬ 
can;  State  Government  Coverage  and  Sports  Writing — 
the  Oneonta  Daily  S  tar  ;  Sports  Coverage  and  Feature  Pho¬ 
tography — the  Corning  Leader;  and  News  Photography — 
the  Amsterdam  Recorder. 

Under  10,000  circulation  winners  were  Local  Report¬ 
ing  and  Sports  Coverage — the  Hornell  Evening  News  and 
the  Wellsville  Spectator;  Editorial  Writing  and  Features 
Photography — the  Tri-State  Gazette,  Port  Jervis;  and  Com¬ 
munity  Service  and  Sports  Writing — the  Malone  Telegram. 

Print  Quality  Awards.  The  Inland  Press  Association  has 
announced  the  winners  of  its  1993  Print  Quality  Competi¬ 
tion,  administered  and  judged  by  the  printing  technology 
department  of  Vincennes  (Ind.)  University  and  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Anitec  Image  Corp. 

Winners,  by  category,  were  Overall  Winner/Color — the 
Pekin  (111.)  Daily  Times;  Overall/Black-and-white — the 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette;  Under  10,000  Circulation/ 
Color — the  Greenfield  (Ind.)  Daily  Reporter;  Under 
10,000/Black-and-white — the  Merrillville,  Ind.,  Lake  Station 
Herald;  10,001-20,000/Color — the  Effingham  (Ill.)  Daily 
News;  10,001-20,000/Black-and-white — the  Pekin  (Ill.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Times;  20,001-50,000/Color — the  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal;  20,001-50,000/Black-and-white — the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald;  50,001-80,000/Color — the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser;  50,001-80,000/Black-and-white — 
the  Johnston  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat;  over  80,001/Color — 
the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette;  and  over  80,001/Black- 
and  white — the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver. 

Madia  Advocate  of  the  Year  Award.  Andi  Espo¬ 
sito,  business  editor  of  the  Telegram  &  Gazette,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  was  named  the  state,  regional  and  national  Me¬ 
dia  Advocate  of  the  Year  for  1993,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration. 
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Kjiight-Ridder/Tribune 
congratulates  its  1993 

. . .  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 

contributors 

Sluice  The  Miami  Herald 

ilii' 

I' 

Commentary  Liz  Balmaseda,  The  Miami  Herald 


Every  day,  America’s  best  writers, 
reporters,  photographers  and 
graphic  artists  contribute  to  KRT. 
To  put  KRT  to  work  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  Tribune  Media 
Services  at  (800)  245-6536. 

Knight-Ridder 

Tribune 


Information 


8  Praising  the  Press 

President  Clinton  at  the  annual 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
meeting  lauds  reporting  that  focuses 
on  the  issues. 


10  Mixed  Signals 

The  latest  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  FAS-FAX  shows  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  is  still  sensitive  to  the  economy. 


12a  Call  for  Help 

Some  of  the  newspaper  industry’s  lead¬ 
ing  executives  ask  their  colleagues  to 
support  New  Directions  for  News  re¬ 
search  projects. 

1  3  Think  Positive 

Newspaper  publishers  are  asked  to  stop 
accentuating  the  negative  about  the 
economic  state  of  the  business. 


MY  JO^  3AYS  THIS  .....  MY  HEART  SAYS  THAT 


1 4  Answering  the  Critics 

NAA  president  Cathleen  Black  de¬ 
fends  her  first  term  at  the  helm  and 
lists  a  myriad  of  accomplishments. 


26  Newspeople  in  the  News 


28  Advertising/Promotion 


1  5  State  of  the  AP 

CEO  Louis  D.  Boccardi  told  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  members  about  new  services 
and  reported  on  the  wire  service’s  rev¬ 
enue  at  its  annual  meeting. 


30  News  Tech 


36  Syndicates/News  Services 


64  Classified 


16  Union  Clout  Waning 

Publishers  are  inclined  to  publish  Page  8  President  praises  press 
rather  than  perish  during  strikes. 

17  Board  Elections  W 

Six  newspaper  executives  have  been 
elected  to  the  AP  board  of  directors. 


2  About  Awards 


2  Calendar 


18a  Fantastic  Year 

Former  hostage  and  AP  corres{)ondent 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  busy  in  the 

year  since  he  was  released.  J 

_  ^ 

1 9  Newspapers  Trade  Tales 

The  price  of  admission  an  NAA 
workshop  was  an  idea — and  attendees 
from  newspapers  with  circulations  of 

less  than  75,000  came  with  plenty.  Page  14  Black  answers  critics 


6  Editorial 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


20  The  New  Curmudgeon 


40  Stock  Tables 


52  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
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TMS  proudly  welcomes  Benson  to  its  award-winning 
line-up  of  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  cartoonists  and 
columnists. 


Tribune  Media  Services 


435  N.  Michigan  Avenue  •  Suite  1500  •  Chicago,  IL  60611  •  (312)  222-4444  •  (800)  245-6536 


Winner  of  the  1993  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  cartooning. 


Tribune  Media  Services  congratulates 


E6?P 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 


EdilrxS’PiJMier 


®The  Fourth  Estate 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
Audit  of  Circulations 
Bureau  Member 

Newspaper  Association  MJl  J 

of  America 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Jounuilist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom  established 
March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Editor 

Robert  U.  Brown 


Withholding  information 

THERE  SEEMS  TO  be  a  quiet  assault  by  state  officials  to  circumvent  the 
open  records  and  open  meetings  laws  that  most  of  them  are  supposed  to  live 
with  and  obey. 

In  South  Carolina,  state  officials  are  denying  news  organizations  access  to 
government  telephone  records  despite  a  recent  opinion  from  the  state  attor¬ 
ney  general  that  such  records  should  be  made  public.  The  Budget  and  Con¬ 
trol  Board,  which  controls  access  to  telephone  and  other  state  government  in¬ 
formation,  has  told  the  Associated  Press  and  a  local  television  station  that  it 
will  not  make  available  telephone  records  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
which  they  had  requested  under  the  state  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Cffi- 
cials  cite  “privacy  reasons”  even  though  the  law  permits  the  Control  Board  to 
remove  portions  of  the  records  where  a  privacy  exemption  might  apply. 

In  Kentucky,  four  news  organizations  have  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the  gov¬ 
ernor  after  he  refused  to  release  his  daily  schedule  under  the  Cpen  Records 
Law.  A  lawyer  for  the  government  said  the  schedule  includes  social  and  fam¬ 
ily  events  and  is  therefore  exempt  from  disclosure.  Cbviously,  the  governor 
could  delete  those  events.  However,  he  is  refusing  to  comply  with  the  law 
which  provides  for  public  scrutiny  of  actions  by  public  officials. 

In  Florida,  a  conference  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Association  was  told 
that  approximately  400  exemptions  to  the  state’s  open  meetings  and  open 
records  laws  have  been  adopted. 

In  California,  the  recommendation  to  cut  from  the  payroll  146  state  pub¬ 
lic  information  officers  is  a  move  in  the  same  direction.  Cfficially,  it  would 
be  done  to  cut  expenses.  Unofficially,  it  would  shield  government  officials 
and  legislators  from  the  press.  Representatives  of  California  newspapers  in 
Sacramento  are  sympathetic  to  the  efforts  to  economize  but  say  reductions 
should  be  done  selectively — not  with  a  meat  ax — because  public  information 
officers  are  supposed  to  provide  information  to  the  public  and  some  of  them 
do  a  good  job. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  criminal  records  law  of  1972  barred  access  to  court 
records.  It  was  just  struck  down  by  a  federal  judge  as  unconstitutional. 

Cn  top  of  this,  the  trend  of  local,  state  and  federal  governments  to  con¬ 
tract  some  operations  to  private  businesses  is  threatening  access  to  informa¬ 
tion.  Private  businesses  do  not  feel  governed  by  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Privatization  can  threaten  public  access  to  what  used  to  be  public 
records. 

These  efforts  to  hamstring  members  of  the  press  in  their  job  of  reporting 
to  the  American  people  are  not  isolated  incidents,  in  our  opinion.  Similar  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  in  other  states.  Open  meetings  and  open  records  laws, 
as  well  as  Fol  laws,  are  under  assault.  The  press  is  the  only  instrument  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  government  secrecy  at  all  levels.  It  must  resist  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people.  Would  that  the  American  people  understood  that 
better. 
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Letters  to  die  Editar 

No-editorial  approach  works 


WITH  ALL  DUE  respect  to  Thomas 
Winship  and  Alf  Pratte,  they  may  have 
missed  two  of  the  most  important  soci¬ 
etal  reasons  why  the  no-editorial  ap¬ 
proach  to  opinion  pages  is  working  so 
well  for  Independent  Newspapers  Inc. 

1.  Most  people  no  longer  are  willing 
to  delegate  their  political  opinions  to 
authoritative  institutions.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  told  how  to  think  by  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  union  leaders,  their  bosses 
or  by  a  newspaper’s  editorial  board. 
They  want  to  make  their  own  decisions. 

2.  If  they  are  going  to  make  their  own 
decisions,  they  need  information 
sources  and  process  facilitators  they  can 
trust.  Because  newspapers  sacrifice 
their  purposeful  neutrality  with  their 
editorial  stances,  many  citizens  see  the 
newspaper  as  just  one  more  special  in¬ 
terest  pushing  its  own  political  agenda. 

I  fully  recognize  that  editorials  are  an 
ego  trip  that  many  publishers  and  edito- 


Newspaperdom^ 

so  YIARS  AGO  ...  At  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  director  of  the  Navy’s 
Department  of  Public  Relations,  Ed¬ 
itor  <S?  Publisher’s  associate  editor, 
Walter  Schneider,  acted  as  the 
press’  official  observer  at  the  three- 
day  conference  of  nearly  100  top 
public  relations  officers  of  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  to 
iron  out  problems  with  the  press. 
Better  war  coverage  was  anticipated. 

The  first  result  was  reversing  Ad¬ 
miral  Halsey’s  ban  on  providing  air 
transportation  in  the  Pacific  to  cor¬ 
respondents. 

The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  protests  application  of 
censorship  to  matters  of  no  immedi¬ 
ate  military  advantage  to  the  ene¬ 
my — especially  the  plans  for  limiting 
coverage  of  the  international  confer¬ 
ence  on  food  to  be  held  in  less  than 
three  weeks. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
May  I,  1943 


rial  writers  will  never  give  up.  I  also  re¬ 
alize  that  our  bold  departure  from  tradi¬ 
tion  is  controversial,  easy  to  misunder¬ 
stand  and  easy  to  attack. 

For  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
see  it,  our  little  experiment  can  be  in¬ 
structive.  Since  we  have  devoted  our¬ 
selves  to  facilitating  the  process  of  pub¬ 
lic  decision-making,  our  opinion  pages 
have  become  more  provocative,  more 
diverse  and  more  stimulating.  | 

Most  important,  readers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  that  it  is  their  opin¬ 
ions  that  are  most  important  to  us,  not 
ours. 

Our  approach  may  not  be  right  for 
everybody,  but  we  have  been  amazed  at 
how  well  it  is  working  for  us.  We  hope 
other  newspapers  will  simply  see  it  as  a 
viable  option  they  might  want  to  re¬ 
consider. 

Joe  Smyth 

(Smyth  is  chief  executive  officer  of 
Independent  Newspapers  Inc.) 

Profile  misleading, 
reporter  says 

1  HAVE  JUST  read  your  unfortunate 
article,  “Bilingual  Salvadoran  Paper 
Turns  15”  (E&P,  May  30,  1992),  that 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  colleague. 

As  a  veteran  reporter  of  more  than 
13  years,  I  am  shocked  that  the  official 
journal  of  our  profession  would  print  an 
article  singling  out  one  individual  for 
attack  without  making  the  minimum 
attempt  to  contact  that  individual. 

The  subhead,  the  lead  and  the  entire 
thrust  of  the  article  attempt  to  paint  a 
quaint  profile  of  a  crusty  crusader  and 
his  “contempt  for  most  U.S.  journal¬ 
ists.”  Imagine  my  surprise  to  discover 
that  I  was  chosen  to  serve  as  the  shill 
for  this  pathetic  attempt  to  embroider 
some  quixotic  myth  around  this  ludi¬ 
crous  little  man  and  his  scandalous 
pamphlet. 

Although  I  am  mentioned  four  times 
by  name  (the  only  U.S.  journalist  so 
targeted),  I  was  never  contacted  by  ei¬ 
ther  your  writer  or  editors. 

Thomas  Long 
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Praising  the  Press 

President  Clinton  at  NAA  meeting  lauds  reporting  on  issues 


by  Debra  Qersh 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON  HAD  kind 
words  for  America’s  newspapers,  which 
he  credited  with  keeping  important 
human  concerns  at  the  center  of  polit¬ 
ical  debate. 

The  president,  speaking  April  25  at 
a  rare  Sunday  general  session  of  an  an¬ 
nual  publishers’  meeting,  also  praised 
detailed  reporting  on  social  topics. 

“As  all  of  you  know,  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  over  the  last  10  to  12 
years,  the  political  system,  which  in¬ 
cludes  both  parties,  in  many  important 
ways  failed  our  people,”  Clinton  told 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  conference  in  Boston. 

“And  oftentimes,  it  was  newspapers 
of  our  country  who  continued  to  put 
the  human  concerns  of  people  back  at 
the  center  stage  of  public  debate — re¬ 
porting  on  the  stagnation  of  living 
standards  that  created  so  much  anxiety 
for  the  middle  class  and  so  much  de¬ 
spair  for  the  poor,”  he  noted. 


President  Clinton 


small  group  of  people,  health  care, 
schools,  welfare,  drug  abuse,  crime  and 
unemployment. 

“When  the  political  system  seemed 
brain-dead  and  deadlocked,  with  so 
many  people  locked  into  yesterday’s 


Clinton  said  he  is  “stunned  from  time  to  time  at 
the  stuff  I  read  about  things  in  the  national 
government  that  are  pure  gossip.” 


“1  think,  in  particular,  of  the  incred¬ 
ible  series  run  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  called  “America;  What  Went 
Wrong?”  and  the  detail  in  which  that 
series  documented  what  happened  to 
the  middle  class  in  America,  as  most 
families  worked  harder  for  lower  wages 
and  had  more  insecurity  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  their  lives. 

“But  many  other  papers — perhaps 
all  of  them  all  across  the  country — is¬ 
sued  various  reports  on  other  problems 
that  were  neglected  for  too  long,”  the 
president  continued,  detailing  such  is¬ 
sues  as  the  deficit,  the  way  the  wealth 
of  the  1980s  was  reaped  by  only  a 


rhetoric  and  yesterday’s  policies,  many 
in  the  newspapers  helped  to  give  the 
American  people  not  only  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  need,  but  the  sense  that 
with  that  information,  something  pro¬ 
found  could  he  done  to  change  the 
course  of  our  nation’s  history. 

“We  can’t  forget  amidst  all  the 
gamesmanship  of  American  political 
life,  which  is  a  high  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  that  there  are  real  people  with 
real  stories,  and  they  are  what  all  of 
our  efforts  are  ultimately  about.” 

During  a  wide-ranging  speech  inter¬ 
rupted  many  times  by  the  publishers’ 
applause,  Clinton  restated  the  Thomas 


Jefferson  quote  about  preferring  news¬ 
papers  without  government,  which  he 
had  noted  in  an  address  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  ear¬ 
lier  this  spring. 

The  president  took  the  opportunity 
during  a  question-and-answer  period 
to  remark  on  gossip  reporting. 

While  stressing  that  coverage  can¬ 
not  be  generalized,  Clinton  said  he  is 
“stunned  from  time  to  time  at  the  stuff 
1  read  about  things  in  the  national 
government  that  are  pure  gossip.” 

While  gossip  sometimes  gets  into 
print  too  easily,  he  said,  “by  and  large, 
there  are  still  high  standards  of  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  fact  [checking]  required” 
before  something  is  printed. 

The  worst  offenders,  the  president 
added,  are  “the  tabloids  or  .  .  .  media 
basically  that  have  to  live  and  breathe 
with  political  gossip.” 

Clinton  also  was  asked  about  his  po¬ 
sition  on  telecommunications,  an  issue 
of  special  interest  to  the  NAA,  which 
has  been  lobbying  against  proposals  to 
lift  restrictions  on  the  regional  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies. 

Noting  that  telecommunications  is 
one  of  five  issues  his  technology  work¬ 
ing  group  is  looking  at,  the  president 
said  he  did  not  have  an  answer. 

The  question  “certainly  rang  my 
bell,”  he  said  to  much  laughter,  realiz¬ 
ing  his  unintentional  pun  and  promis¬ 
ing  to  get  on  top  of  the  issue. 

During  a  panel  discussion  the  next 
day  at  the  Associated  Press  annual 
meeting,  AP  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent  Ron  Fournier  said  he  no  longer 
has  the  same  access  to  President  Clin¬ 
ton  as  he  did  to  Gov.  Clinton. 

Fournier  noted  that  in  Little  Rock, 
he  could  simply  pull  Clinton  aside  for 
comment  or  an  impromptu  news 
conference. 

The  president  can  be  overly  sen¬ 
sitive  and  has  lashed  out  at  reporters, 
Fournier  added,  but  he  had  a  good 
relationship  with  the  press  in  Ar¬ 
kansas. 
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USA  Weekend  gets  readers 
involved.  Our  second  annual 
Make  A  Difference  Day  is  the 
ideal  example.  Encouraged  by 
USA  Weekend’s  distributing  newspa¬ 
pers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers  donated  their  time  one  Saturday 
in  November  to  help  others.  The 
hungry  were  fed  and  the  homeless 
kept  warm,  houses  were  painted  and 
neighborhoods  polished.  Immeasurable 
goodwill  and  good  news  were  created, 
as  newspapers  led  readers  to  extraor¬ 
dinary  feats  of  community  service. 

Make  A  Difference  Day  is  a  lead¬ 
ership  opportunity  for  newspapers 
to  rally  readers  to  do  the  right  thing. 
Call  Chuck  Gabrielson,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (212)  715-2148, 
to  find  out  how  USA  Weekend  can 
make  a  difference  for  your  news¬ 
paper...  right  now. 
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Mixed  Signals 

Latest  ABC  FAS-FAX  shows  circulations  still  sensitive  to  economy 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WHILE  NEWSPAPERS  CELEBRATE 
the  multiplying  signs  of  industry  recov¬ 
ery,  the  latest  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  FAS-FAX  report  shows  circula¬ 
tions  remain  acutely  sensitive  to  eco¬ 
nomic  uncertainty. 

Daily  circulations  continued  to  fall 
at  papers  in  California  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  economic  recovery  has 
been  slow. 

And  readers  demonstrated  again 
that  they  remain  remarkably  price- 
sensitive. 

The  latest  FAS-FAX — reporting 
unaudited  results  for  the  six-month 
period  ended  March  31,  1993 — sent 
a  decidedly  mixed  message  about 
circulation. 


Amid  some  healthy  gains,  there 
were  some  distressing — and  continu¬ 
ing — losses. 

The  firming  of  circulation  numbers 
evident  in  last  fall’s  FAS-FAX  seems 
less  certain  this  time  around. 

Among  the  25  biggest  daily  papers, 
for  instance,  14  suffered  circulation 
losses  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1992.  Results  were  somewhat  better 
on  Sundays. 

An  even  dozen  papers  suffered  loss¬ 
es,  but  these  shortfalls  were  generally 
modest  and  were  outweighed  by  sever¬ 
al  substantial  individual  gains. 

Daily  circulation  declines  were  sim¬ 
ilarly  modest,  except  for  two  notable 
exceptions. 

Six  months  after  instituting  a  cover 


price  increase  that  was  not  matched  by 
rival  papers,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
showed  a  loss  of  41,834  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year.  It  reported 
its  daily  circulation  as  691,941. 

In  a  statement,  the  Tribune  blamed 
most  of  the  loss  on  the  cover  price  in¬ 
crease  from  350  to  500,  which  it  intro¬ 
duced  Sept.  28.  Home-delivery  prices 
also  increased,  though  by  a  lower 
amount. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  which  kept 
its  newsstand  price  at  350,  was  a  clear 
beneficiary,  increasing  22,499  to 
553,355  daily.  Since  last  September,  the 
Sun-Times  has  hammered  away  at  the 
Tribune  increase  in  an  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotional  campaign. 

On  Sundays,  the  dominant  Tribune 


ABC  FAS-FAX  for  top  25  Newspapers 

(For  six  months  ended  March  31,  1993) 


i  1  ^  7  Average  Daily 

y  Circulation 

Gain/loss 
same  period 

1.  Wall  Street  Journal  (m) 

1,852,967 

last  year 

+  104 

(national  edition) 

2.  USA  Today  (m)  (M— Th) 

1,632,345 

+91,647 

3.  New  York  Times  (m)  * 

1,230,461 

+34,247 

(national  edition) 

4.  Los  Angeles  Times  (m) 

1,138,353 

-26,035 

5.  Washington  Post  (m) 

855,171 

+8,536 

6.  New  York  Daily  News  (m) 

769,801 

-11,995 

7.  Newsday  (all-day) 

762,043 

-3,660 

8.  Chicago  Tribune  (m) 

691,941 

-41,834 

9.  Detroit  Free  Press  (m) 

574,817 

-13,135 

10.  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (m) 

564,374 

+6,730 

11.  Chicago  Sun-Times  (m) 

553,355 

+22,499 

12.  Boston  Globe  (m) 

504,869 

-875 

13.  Dallas  Morning  News  (m) 

504,313 

+52,685 

14.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (m) 

502,740 

+2,171 

15.  Newark  Star-Ledger  (m)  ** 

483,012 

-476 

16.  New  York  Post  (m) 

427,319 

-43,668 

17.  Houston  Chronicle  (all-day) 

423,256 

-2,519 

18.  Miami  Herald  (m) 

414,216 

-6,229 

19.  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Star  Tribune 

413,603 

+732 

20.  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  (m) 

408,829 

-5,212 

21.  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  (m)  ** 

397,118 

+6,280 

22.  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  (all-day) 

**  390,331 

+5,077 

23.  Detroit  News  (e) 

389,073 

-31,932 

24.  St.  Petersburg  Times  (m)  ** 

384,283 

-5,757 

25.  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  (m) 

363,272 

-2,208 

*  Year-ago  figure  adjusted  to  audit 
**  Average  three  months 


n  Average  Sunday 

OUntldy  Circulation 

Gain/loss 
same  period 

last  year 

1 .  New  York  Times  * 

1,812,458 

+39,426 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

1,521,197 

-10,330 

3.  Detroit  News  &  Free  Press 

1,179,197 

-12,593 

4.  Washington  Post 

1,170,150 

-6,854 

5.  Chicago  Tribune 

1,117,816 

-15,433 

6.  New  York  Daily  News 

977,599 

-5,641 

7.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

965,350 

-12,334 

8.  Newsday 

851,685 

+4,194 

9.  Dallas  Morning  News 

834,035 

+89,321 

10.  Boston  Globe 

811,409 

+3,158 

11.  Newark  Star-Ledger  ** 

728,579 

+  11,058 

12.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

719,411 

+20,239 

13.  San  Francisco  Examiner  &  Chronicle  715,299 

+6,098 

14.  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Star  Tribune 

695,710 

+9,735 

15.  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  ** 

612,041 

+8,607 

16.  Houston  Chronicle 

608,429 

-14,173 

17.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

569,857 

-2,655 

18.  Chicago  Sun-Times 

549,038 

+  1,831 

19.  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer 

548,789 

+  1,888 

20.  Miami  Herald 

542,450 

-3,912 

21.  Seattle  Times/Post  Intelligencer 

520,453 

-1,696 

22.  St  Petersburg  Times  ** 

498,216 

+910 

23.  Milwaukee  Journal 

490,134 

-375 

24.  Baltimore  Sun 

488,183 

-707 

25.  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  ** 

464,743 

+9,411 

Missing  from  list:  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  not  filing  for  this  period 
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Washington  Times  returns 
to  Audit  Bureau 


was  down  15,433  to  1,117,816,  while  the 
Sun-Tzmes  increased  1,831  to  549,038. 

Another  paper  showing  sharp  losses 
was  the  Nett;  York  Post,  for  which  the 
six-month  reporting  period  was  a  time 
of  management  and  ownership  chaos. 

The  gains  the  feisty  tabloid  realized 
during  the  long  strike  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News  have  virtually  disappeared. 
The  Post  reported  its  daily  circulation 
as  427,319,  a  loss  over  the  year  of 
43,668. 

For  its  part,  the  Daily  News  report¬ 
ed  its  circulation  flattening  out  some¬ 
what  after  its  dramatic  rebound  from 
the  bitter  strike. 

Daily  circulation  was  down  11,995  to 
769,801.  On  Sundays  the  paper  showed 
a  decline  of  5,641  to  977,599. 

The  third  New  York  area  tabloid, 
Newsday,  was  down  3,660  weekdays  to 
762,043  and  up  on  Sundays,  4,194  to 
851,685.  The  FAS-FAX  results  combine 
the  paper’s  traditional  Long  Island  cir¬ 
culation  with  sales  from  New  York 
Newsday,  which  circulates  in  the  city. 

Only  the  broadsheet  New  York 
Times  enjoyed  an  unalloyed  success: 
daily  circulation  jumped  34,247  to 
1,230,461,  while  Sunday  sales  were  up 
39,426  to  1,812,458. 

The  biggest  daily  winner,  however, 
was  USA  Today,  which  reported  its 
Monday  through  Thursday  circulation 
as  1,632,345,  a  leap  of  91,647  from  the 
year  before. 

If  the  separately  reported  Friday  edi¬ 
tion — which  remains  on  newsstands 
throughout  the  weekend — were  con¬ 
sidered  a  Sunday  paper,  it  would  be  the 
biggest  by  far.  Friday  edition  sales,  the 
newspaper  reported,  were  2,003,620,  an 
increase  of  99,676  from  the  year  before. 

Reflecting  local  economic  woes,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Boston  Globe 
reported  year-over-year  losses. 

Higher  sales  continued  to  elude 
Detroit’s  two  daily  newspapers  more 
than  three  years  after  combining 
business  operations  in  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement. 

Daily  circulation  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  was  down  13,135  to  574,817,  while 
its  editorial  rival  and  future  building 
mate,  the  Detroit  News,  reported 
31,932  to  389,073. 

With  those  losses,  the  one-time 
marketing-leading  Detroit  News  is  no 
longer  among  the  20  biggest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

,  On  Sunday,  the  combined  Detroit 

News  &  Free  Press  remains  the  third- 
largest  paper,  but  its  circulation  slump 
continued  in  the  latest  FAS-FAX.  BE^P 


AFTER  A  NEARLY  three-year  sus¬ 
pension,  the  Washington  Times  re¬ 
turned  to  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
auditing  with  an  audit  showing  average 
paid  daily  circulation  of  93,463  in  tbe 
six  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1992. 

In  1990,  the  Times  voluntarily  sus¬ 
pended  its  audits  by  ABC,  explaining 
that  an  audit  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  Sept.  30,  1989,  was  not  possible 
because  of  the  condition  of  records 
kept  by  independent  deliverers. 

At  the  time,  the  newspaper  said  its 
internal  circulation  records  were  or¬ 
derly  but  that  records  kept  by  its  loose¬ 
ly  supervised  independent  carriers 
were  insufficient  for  an  ABC  audit. 

Independent  carriers  handled  up  to 
80%  of  the  paper’s  home-delivery  cir¬ 
culation,  which  itself  accounted  for 
about  two-thirds  of  total  circulation, 
the  newspaper  said. 

A  Times  executive  in  1990  said  the 
newspaper  did  not  “overly  supervise” 
its  independent  carriers  because  of 
fears  the  carriers  would  be  considered 
employees. 

Under  ABC  regulations,  newspapers 


FOLLOWING  SEVERAL  MONTHS 
of  discussion  with  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America’s  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  Liaison  Committee,  the 
ABC  board  gave  preliminary  approval 
in  March  to  changes  on  how  ABC- 
member  newspapers  may  sell  and  report 
school  copies. 

Changes  were  proposed  for  the  for¬ 
mat  of  ABC’s  Newspaper  Publisher’s 
Statements  and  Audit  Reports  regard¬ 
ing  school  copies.  ABC’s  Newspaper 
FAS-FAX  format  will  also  be  amended, 
the  ABC  said. 

Aside  from  report  format  changes, 
other  important  proposed  changes  in¬ 
clude  lifting  price  restrictions  on  school 
copies,  basing  a  5%  cap  on  school 
copies  on  a  paper’s  total  individually 
paid  total,  and  amending  the  ABC’s 
publicity  rules  to  require  that  when  a 
paper  publicizes  its  circulation  figures. 


can  take  the  rare  step  of  voluntarily 
suspending  audits  when  supporting  cir¬ 
culation  records  are  missing  or  too 
chaotic  for  auditing. 

“While  we  were  confident  of  our  cir¬ 
culation  number  over  the  last  two 
years,”  Times  circulation  director  Craig 
Simmers  said,  “the  completion  of  this 
audit  confirms  through  an  outside  firm 
that  our  stated  circulation  number  is 
verifiable  and  auditable.” 

During  its  audit  suspension  period, 
the  Times  remained  a  member  of  ABC. 

The  September  1992  figures  repre¬ 
sent  the  first  ABC  audited  results  since 
those  reported  for  the  six-month  peri¬ 
od  ended  Sept.  30,  1988.  At  the  time, 
the  Times’  average  weekday  circulation 
was  94,017. 

The  Times  reported  on  Oct.  1,  1991, 
an  unaudited  sworn  circulation  figure 
of  95,922  for  both  its  weekday  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions.  The  paper  began  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition  in  September  1991. 

ABC’s  audit  found  the  Sunday  paper 
had  an  average  paid  circulation  of 

73,674. 


such  figures  must  be  identified  as  “total 
average  paid  circulation  and  average 
school  distribution.” 

The  proposed  changes  will  go  before 
ABC’s  Newspaper  Buyers’  Advisory 
Committee  this  summer.  If  the  ABC 
board  grants  final  approval  at  its  July 
meeting,  the  changes  will  go  into  effect 
immediately. 

Checklist  for 
print  media  buyers 

TO  EDUCATE  AND  encourage  print 
media  buyers  in  the  use  of  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulation  Newspaper  Audit 
Reports,  the  bureau  has  developed  a 
Newspaper  Checklist  that  shows  where 
to  look  for  such  data  as  market  penetra¬ 
tion,  ZIP  or  Postal  Code  circulation, 
basic  prices  and  explanatory  details. 


—  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Audit  Bureau  approves 
changes  for  school  copies 
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A  Call  For  Help 

Some  of  the  newspaper  industry’s  leading  executives  ask  their 
colleagues  to  support  New  Directions  for  News  research  projects 


by  John  Consoli 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES  THIS 
week  called  on  their  colleagues  to  offer 
financial  support  to  New  Directions  for 
News,  a  non-profit  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  providing  research  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  industry. 

Although  confined  to  a  small  con¬ 
ference  room  and  not  listed  in  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
annual  convention  program,  the  ses¬ 
sion,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
NAA  conclave  in  Boston  this  week, 
drew  about  75  people. 

Included  in  that  group  were  some  of 
the  newspaper  business’s  top  executives. 

The  work  of  NDFN  is  a  little  less 
mainstream  than  what  traditional 
newspaper  research  concerns  itself 
with. 

For  example,  the  latest  NDFN  pro¬ 
ject  involves  160  interviews  in  six 
cities,  with  five  categories  of  people 
who  are  considered  among  those  not 
likely  to  read  newspapers. 

According  to  Jean  Gaddy  Wilson, 
director  of  NDFN,  only  one  of  the  160 
people  interviewed  “liked  newspapers.” 

The  research  is  important,  said 
those  putting  on  the  program,  because 
the  people  interviewed  in  the  survey 
are  the  people  newspapers  will  have  to 
be  sold  to  in  the  coming  years  in  order 
to  recapture  lost  circulation  or  to  grow. 

The  fact  that  this  session  was  not  on 
the  regular  NAA  convention  program 
had  several  people  mumbling  in  the 
corridors. 

With  the  circulation  of  many  news¬ 
papers  declining,  some  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  attendance  wondered  why 
an  entire  day  spent  listening  to  Har¬ 
vard  professors  speak  about  such  topics 
as  religious  pluralism  and  the  world¬ 
wide  economic  situation  took  prece¬ 
dence  over  a  topic  nearer  the  business 
of  newspapering. 

Although  attendance  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  was  small  in  comparison  with 
the  annual  convention  attendance — 
reported  to  be  more  than  1,300  as  of 
the  first  day — the  attendees  were  no 
small  potatoes  when  it  comes  to  who’s 


who  in  the  newspaper  business. 

One  former  NAA  president  was  on 
hand  to  solicit  financial  support  for  the 
NDFN  projects,  along  with  a  future 
NAA  president. 

George  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor  and  a  former 
president  of  NAA  (then  ANPA), 
praised  NDFN  for  being  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  “willing  to  think  thoughts 
that  aren’t  always  popular.” 

Wilson,  who  is  now  finance  chair  of 
NDFN,  traced  the  history  of  the  orga¬ 
nization,  pointing  out  that  its  first  op¬ 
erating  budget  was  just  $56,784  and 
that  this  year  the  budget  is  $500,000. 

Despite  that,  Wilson  said,  NDFN 
“lives  from  hand  to  mouth,”  struggling 
to  get  funding  in  order  to  survive  and 


do  the  type  of  research  most  main¬ 
stream  organizations  are  not  called  on 
to  do. 

Wilson  also  pointed  out  that  a  siz¬ 
able  segment  of  NDFN’s  research  in¬ 
formation  and  ideas  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  newspaper  industry  without 
credit. 

He  said  that,  while  this  is  flattering, 
it  is  important  for  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  to  give  something  back  to  the 
organization. 

The  fact  that  NDFN  has  survived 
over  the  years,  Wilson  added,  is  “no 
small  thanks  to  the  [newspaper]  com¬ 
panies  that  have  supported  it  since  its 
early  days.” 

Among  the  organization’s  chief  sup¬ 
porters  have  been  the  Freedom  Forum 
and  the  Robert  R.  McCormick/Tri¬ 
bune  Foundation,  and  executives  from 
both  those  organizations  attended  the 
session. 


Charles  Brumback,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Tribune 
Co.,  parent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  John  Madigan,  Tribune  Co.  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Tribune,  both  attended,  as  did  Charles 
Overby,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Freedom  Forum.  Brumback  is  also  vice 
chairman  of  NAA. 

Both  Brumback  and  Madigan  at¬ 
tended  on  behalf  of  the  McCormick/ 
Tribune  Foundation. 

“We  are  tired  of  hearing  about  the 
death  of  newspapers,”  Madigan  told 
attendees.  “New  Directions  for  News 
is  reaching  out  to  segments  not  now 
reached  by  newspapers.  It  is  the  best 
thing  we  [newspapers]  have  going  for 


New  Directions  for  News,  Madigan 
continued,  “is  an  effective  catalyst  for 
change.  It  is  pushing  to  break  out  of 
the  old  molds  and  mind-sets.” 

Madigan  added  that  the  Tribune 
Co.  bas  benefited  from  NDFN  re¬ 
search,  which  has  a  “depth  and  per¬ 
spective  that  is  hard  for  newspapers  to 
do  on  their  own.  It’s  good  for  our  fi¬ 
nancial  interest  to  be  involved  with 
NDFN.” 

The  McCormick/Tribune  Founda¬ 
tion  is  deeply  involved  with  NDFN. 
Last  year,  it  made  a  pledge  to  donate 
$300,000  over  three  years — $100,000 
per  year  for  research — provided  that 
the  newspaper  industry  matches  that 
amount  each  year. 

As  the  end  of  the  first  year  draws 
near  in  July,  only  $75,000  has  been 
raised.  If  another  $25,000  cannot  be 


The  research  is  important,  said  those  putting 
on  the  program,  because  the  people  interviewed 
in  the  survey  are  the  people  newspapers  will  have 
to  be  sold  to  in  the  coming  years  in  order  to 
recapture  lost  circulation  or  to  grow. 
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Think  Positive 

Newspaper  publishers  are  asked  to  stop  accentuating  the  negative 
about  the  economic  state  of  their  business, 
are  told  things  are  turning  around,  albeit  slowly 


by  John  Consoli 

OUTGOING  NEWSPAPER  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  chairman  Frank  Ben- 
nack  urged  publishers  this  week  to  stop 
viewing  the  industry’s  present  situation 
so  pessimistically. 

Delivering  the  keynote  address  at 
the  annual  NAA  convention  in 
Boston,  Bennack,  who  is  also  president 
and  CEO  of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  said 
such  a  viewpoint  is  “not  necessary,  nor 
helpful,  nor  correct.” 

“In  recent  years,  many  of  our  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  like  group  therapy  ses¬ 
sions,”  he  said.  “1  don’t  need  to  recite 
the  bleak  advertising  figures  of  1990 
and  1991  to  explain  why  this  was  so.” 

Dui,  Bennack  said,  life  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  “looking  somewhat 
more  hopeful  these  days.  We  had  some 
slight  improvement  last  year,  and,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  coming  fast  enough  or 
with  as  much  thrust  as  we  all  hoped, 
that  improvement  does  seem  to  be 
continuing  this  year.” 

Bennack  said  the  “gloomiest  days  of 
the  late,  but  not  lamented,  advertising 
depression  stunned  many  newspaper 
people  who  in  the  soaring  ’80s  had 
only  one  question:  ‘How  high  is  up?’  ” 

He  said  the  past  few  “tough  years” 
did  have  their  beneficial  aspects. 

“1  believe  our  industry  now  sees 
some  advantage  from  the  unrequested 
opportunity  to  struggle,”  he  said.  “We 
learned — or  relearned — not  only  to 
develop  new  revenue  sources  but  to 
better  manage  our  costs. 

“We  learned — or  relearned — the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  keeping  our  production  and 
distribution  capabilities  up-to-date. 

“We  were  awakened,  finally,  to  the 
fact  that  is  essential  to  develop  strate¬ 
gies  that  will  protect  and  expand  our 
market  share  as  an  advertising  medium.” 

Bennack  said  that  those  years 
“forcefully  encouraged”  newspaper 
executives  to  “find  fuller,  more  exten¬ 
sive  uses”  for  their  primary  product: 
information. 

“Those  difficult  years  taught  us  that 


Frank  Bennack 


to  survive  and  prosper  we  must  deal 
with  many  new  competitive  challenges 
and  must  find  new  ways  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,”  Bennack  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  newspapers  were 
one  of  the  last  major  industries  to  re¬ 
duce  staff  size  and  probably  did  so  at 


billion.  Readership  is  also  up  in  many 
markets  (see  the  latest  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations’  FAS-FAX,  R  10). 

Bennack  said  that  in  1992,  there  was 
a  1.7%  gain  in  readership  to  almost  115 
million  daily  readers  and  a  2.4%  gain 
to  almost  125  million  Sunday  readers. 

“It  is  just  possible  that  we  are  now 
seeing  that  there  can  be  a  payoff  for 
the  effort  and  money  spent  to  bring 
new  readers  into  our  papers,”  he  said. 

Bennack  urged  publishers  to  be 
“more  aggressively  prideful  of  what  is 
being  published  every  day”  in  their 
newspapers. 

Despite  the  signs  of  economic  recov¬ 
ery  for  newspapers,  Bennack  warned 
that  most  would  probably  never  again 
reach  the  “high-water  marks”  of  past 
reader  penetration.  There  is  just  too 
much  competition  today,  he  indicated, 
citing  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
hours  of  broadcast  and  cable  televi¬ 
sion,  the  increased  number  of  radio 
stations,  the  rising  number  of  specialty 
magazines,  the  development  of  the 
VCR  and  the  increase  in  mail-order 
catalogs  and  video  business. 

“In  spite  of  it  all,”  Bennack  said. 


That  the  recovery  has  begun,  Bennack  said,  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  overall  newspaper 
advertising  is  up  slightly  and  capital  spending  in 
newspapers  for  1993  is  projected  to  be  up  almost 
14%  to  a  total  of  just  under  $1  billion. 


levels  lower  than  most  other  businesses. 

This,  however,  taught  newspapers  to 
exercise  better  control  over  costs  and 
to  learn  to  operate  more  efficiently. 

That  the  recovery  has  begun,  Ben¬ 
nack  said,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
overall  newspaper  advertising  is  up 
slightly  and  capital  spending  in  news¬ 
papers  for  1993  is  projected  to  be  up 
almost  14%  to  a  total  of  just  under  $1 


“newspapers  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  hold  and  attract  readers  and 
to  touch  and  influence  their  lives  in 
ways  no  other  media  can  match. 

“If  1  sound  more  upbeat  about  our 
future  than  others,  it  is  because  1  am 
convinced  that  there  are  days  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  achievement  in  front  of  us  be¬ 
cause  we  are  going  to  do  what  it  takes 
to  make  it  so.”  BE^P 
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Answering  the  Critics 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  president  defends  first  term 
at  the  helm;  lists  a  myriad  of  NAA  accomplishments 


by  John  Consoli 

SMARTING  FROM  A  barrage  of  neg¬ 
ative  articles  that  have  been  written 
about  her  over  the  past  several 
months,  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  president  and  CEO  Cathleen 
Black  this  week  answered  her  critics. 

Addressing  an  opening-day  session 
at  the  annual  NAA  convention  in 
Boston,  Black  read  a  35-page  “Presi¬ 
dent’s  Report”  to  the  membership  and 
at  one  point  commented,  “Has  there 
been  a  misstep  or  two?  Yes!  Has  there 
been  some  unfair  sniping  at  us?  Yes! 
Have  I  gotten  more  than  my  fair  share 
of  ink?  Yes!  But  that  comes  with  the 
territory  when  you  are  making  dramat¬ 
ic  changes.” 

In  the  past  few  months,  one  NAA 
board  member  quit,  stating  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  not  doing  enough  for 
smaller  newspapers,  and  another  NAA 
member  pulled  out,  stating  that  Black, 
who  earns  $600,000  per  year,  was  over¬ 
paid. 

Then  on  April  23,  just  a  day  before 
convention  attendees  were  to  begin  ar¬ 
riving,  former  NAA  chairman  Allen 
Neuharth  took  a  shot  at  Black  in  his 
USA  Today  column. 

“Once  run  by  news-oriented  gener¬ 
alists,”  Neuharth  said  of  NAA,  it  is 
now  run  by  “promotion-oriented  huck¬ 
sters  and  lobbyists.” 

Neuharth  then  quoted  Black  as  hav¬ 
ing  said,  “The  truth  is  newspapers  are 
undermarketed,  undersold  and  over¬ 
priced  . . . .  ”  Black  said  that  statement 
was  taken  out  of  context  by  Neuharth. 

“You  went  with  the  news  bite. 
Shame  on  you,”  Black  said  in  rebuttal. 

In  her  report.  Black  said  NAA  cur¬ 
rently  has  105  more  U.S.  daily  newspa¬ 
per  members  than  when  she  took  over. 
She  also  stated  that  60%  of  NAA 
members  are  dailies  with  circulation  of 
25,000  or  less. 

She  then  announced  that  NAA  is 
collaborating  with  six  state  press  as¬ 
sociations — those  in  Ohio,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Illinois,  Texas,  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana — to  co-sponsor  “Small  Mar¬ 
ket/Big  Business”  programs,  “especial- 


Cathleen  Black 


ly  for  small-market  newspapers.” 

Black  reiterated  her  position  that 
the  newspaper  business  needs  more 
promotion  and  lobbying  from  NAA, 
contrary  to  what  her  critics  say. 

“As  an  industry,  we  simply  must  do  a 
better  job  of  getting  the  word  out 
about  what  all  newspapers  have  to  of¬ 
fer,”  she  said. 

Many  advertisers  and  ad  agencies, 
she  said,  “do  have  perception  problems 
about  newspapers.  Not  only  do  they 
view  us  as  difficult  to  deal  with,  they 
see  us  an  ineffective  medium  to  reach 
their  customers.  The  former  is  true. 
The  latter  is  not.  But  until  now,  we 
have  done  a  poor  job  promoting  the 
extraordinary  customer  franchise  and 
value  of  newspapers  to  advertisers  and 
agencies.  We  aim  to  fix  that.” 

Black  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  NAA’s  lobbying  efforts  in  the  area 
of  telecommunications  and  postal 
regulations. 

In  his  introduction  of  Black,  outgo¬ 
ing  NAA  chairman  Frank  Bennack  of 
the  Hearst  Corp.  praised  the  new 
NAA  management  team. 

“Cathie  Black,  Len  Forman  and 
everyone  at  NAA  has  earned  my  re¬ 
spect  and  gratitude,  and  they  deserve 
yours,”  he  told  the  membership. 

Black,  he  continued,  “has  provided 


outstanding  professional  leadership  at 
a  time  of  great  turbulence  and  anxiety 
in  our  economy  and  in  our  industry. 

“In  less  than  two  years,  she  has  been 
instrumental  in  developing  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  can  help  us  preserve  and 
manage  what  we  have  and  to  success¬ 
fully  attack  an  ever-expanding  list  of 
challenges.”  BECT 

NAA  finances  OK 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America’s  finances  are  running 
ahead  of  projections  despite  spending 
$750,000  a  year  for  unused  office  space. 

In  a  four-paragraph  report  on  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  $32  million  annual  finances, 
outgoing  NAA  treasurer  Uzal  Martz  re¬ 
ported  that  revenue  for  the  10  months 
ended  April  2  was  $26.5  million. 

Martz  said  a  $48,000  deficit  so  far  in¬ 
cludes  $750,000  in  expenses  from  “ex¬ 
cess”  former  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  offices  left  vacant  in  New  York 
after  the  merger  to  form  NAA. 

The  $48,000  shortfall  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  projected  deficit  of 
$750,000. 

Martz  said  the  Reston,  Va. -based 
group  of  1,351  U.S.  and  Canadian  pa¬ 
pers  retains  $4.5  million  in  operating 
cash  and  $7  million  in  reserves.  He  ex¬ 
pected  NAA  would  finish  the  year 
without  having  to  dip  into  reserves. 

The  lease  on  the  New  York  offices, 
many  but  not  all  of  which  were  vacated 
as  part  of  the  merger,  runs  into  next 
year.  —  George  Garneau 

Paper  office 
a  historic  site 

THE  BUILDING  HOUSING  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Neu>  Era  and  Intelligencer 
Journal  has  been  named  a  historic  site 
in  journalism  by  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists. 

The  papers  are  published  on  the  site 
of  Francis  Bailey’s  colonial  print  shop. 
They  trace  their  roots  to  the  Lancaster 
Journal,  which  was  founded  in  1794. 
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State  of  the  AP 

CEO  tells  members  of  new  services,  reports  on  revenue 


by  Debra  Qersh 

DESPITE  THE  COST  of  covering 
global  events  from  Somalia,  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  hurricane-ravaged 
Florida — not  to  mention  the  quadren¬ 
nial  presidential  election  and  Olympic 
games — the  Associated  Press  finished 
1992  slightly  above  budget. 

At  the  annual  AP  members  meet¬ 
ing,  held  during  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  conference  in 
Boston,  AP  chief  executive  officer 
Louis  D.  Boccardi  reported  the  1,549- 
member  wire  service’s  revenue  for  1992 
as  just  under  $350  million. 

“Our  efforts  to  develop  non-tradi- 
tional  revenue  continue  through  ser¬ 
vices  and  technology  sales,  and  this  area 
is  expected  to  provide  27%  of  the  coop¬ 
erative’s  $370  million  budgeted  revenue 
in  1993,”  according  to  Boccardi. 

“Our  revenue  for  1992  was  nearly 
$350  million,  up  from  $329  million  the 
year  before,  and  we  finished  the  year 
with  an  operating  net  slightly  better 
than  budget,”  he  reported. 

Boccardi  also  outlined  a  number  of 
AP  technology  advances,  including  a 
new  service  called  AP  Photo  Express, 
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Louis  D.  Boccardi 

ership,”  he  said.  “Our  decision  to  leave 
in  at  AP  expense  the  second  disk  drive 
in  the  photo  desk’s  file  server  is  anoth¬ 
er  illustration  of  our  desire  to  make 
this  new  system  as  useful  and  as  eco¬ 
nomically  attractive  as  possible.  The 


“Our  revenue  for  1992  was  nearly  $350  million, 
up  from  $329  million  the  year  before,  and  we  fin¬ 
ished  the  year  with  an  operating  net  slightly 
better  than  budget,”  he  reported. 


which  will  deliver  non-AP  photos  from 
third-party  providers  to  members. 

The  new  service,  slated  for  inaugura¬ 
tion  May  1,  “is  made  possible  by  our 
creation  of  the  PhotoStream  digital  de¬ 
livery  network  and  the  commencement 
of  compressed  transmissions  on  that 
network,”  Boccardi  said. 

“We  know  that  PhotoStream  and 
the  AP  Leaf  darkroom  have  combined 
to  make  it  possible  for  color  users  to 
produce  the  most  colorful  newspapers 
ever  as  we  all  work  to  the  common 
goal  of  retaining  and  increasing  read¬ 


second  drive  doubles  your  storage.” 

The  AP  Leaf  Preserver,  which  will 
allow  for  electronic  photo  archiving,  is 
currently  in  five  beta  sites  and  should 
be  available  for  general  installation  lat¬ 
er  this  year,  according  to  Boccardi, 
who  explained  that  the  archiving  sys¬ 
tem  runs  on  a  non-proprietary  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  platform,  the  IBM 
Rise  6000  series. 

The  MacLeaf  Archive  is  currently 
available. 

He  also  announced  plans  for  an  AP 
electronic  archive  so  members  can  re¬ 


trieve  photos  from  the  AP  library. 

AP’s  pagination  offering.  Agenda, 
which  is  a  full  page  devoted  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  subject  each  month,  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  in  May  to  a  weekly  business 
page  devoted  to  personal  finance,  as 
well  as  four  rotating  weekly  pages  on 
automobiles,  gardening,  the  home  and 
pets. 

Although  he  declined  to  elaborate, 
Boccardi  said  the  AP  “made  some  very 
important  strides  forward  in  the  area  of 
financial  tables  .  .  .  providing  the  most 
informative,  most  flexible  stock  table 
information  in  the  industry.” 

Last  year,  the  AP  added  new  infor¬ 
mation  to  its  financial  market  tables 
and  developed  a  new  version  of  its  Se- 
lectStocks  tables,  Boccardi  said. 

He  also  pointed  out  new  services  for 
smaller  members,  including  a  local 
news  dial-in  service. 

Also  under  way  this  year  is  a  plan  to 
sharpen  statehouse  coverage. 

On  a  somber  note,  Boccardi  remem¬ 
bered  Sharon  Herbaugh,  AP  chief  of 
bureau  in  Pakistan,  who  was  killed  the 
week  before  in  a  helicopter  crash  a 
hundred  miles  from  Kabul. 

“News  was  Sharon’s  passion,”  he 
said.  “One  of  her  bosses  back  in  Texas 
once  described  her  as  someone  who 
couldn’t  wait  for  the  next  hurricane. 
She  died  chasing  that  hurricane,  or  its 
Afghan  equivalent,  at  age  39. 

“We  will  miss  her  words  but  even 
more  her  spirit,”  Boccardi  said.  BE^P 


NAA  supports 
free  press  day 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  Board  of  Governors  on 
April  25  passed  a  resolution  in  support 
of  1993  International  Press  Freedom 
Day,  May  3. 

NAA  president  Cathleen  Black  said 
the  NAA  will  be  working  with  Scott 
Low,  publisher  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger  and  current  president  of 
the  International  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  or  FIEJ,  to  encourage  all 
newspapers  to  support  the  special  day. 
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Union  Clout  Waning 

Publishers  inclined  to  publish  rather  than  perish  during  strikes 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

THEY  MAY  BARK  as  loud,  but  unions 
are  losing  their  bite  at  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  attorneys  for  publishers. 

From  the  newsroom  to  the  mail- 
room,  they  say,  newspaper  unions  have 
lost  much  of  their  clout,  thanks  to 
technology,  economic  hard  times  and 
labor  disarray. 

“Something  is  changing  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,”  Cristina  Mendoza, 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  vice  president  and 
associate  general  counsel,  said  at  an 
early-morning  session  at  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston. 

Even  drivers’  unions,  most  promi¬ 
nently  the  Teamsters,  which  were  once 
feared  as  the  only  ones  able  to  shut  a 
paper  down,  are  no  longer  considered 
unassailable  and  are  increasingly,  and 
successfully,  being  challenged,  Men¬ 
doza  said. 

Because  slumping  advertising  has 
forced  many  papers  to  streamline  their 
distribution  systems  and  cut  costs,  she 
said,  newspapers  increasingly  accept 
that  they  have  to  “take  on  the  tough 
issues  and  fight  for  them.” 

Modernizing  distribution  usually  in¬ 
volves  cutting  jobs  and  giving  manage¬ 
ment  more  control  over  work  rules,  is¬ 
sues  that  set  off  alarms  for  labor. 

“We’ve  got  to  face  the  fact  that 
strikes  might  be  more  likely,”  she  said. 

Of  the  most  notable  strikes  in  recent 
years,  including  those  at  the  Pittsburgh 
newspapers,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  only  the 
Pittsburgh  Teamsters  succeeded  in 
shutting  down  the  papers. 

Nowadays,  more  than  ever  before, 
publishers  are  willing  to  continue  pub¬ 
lishing  during  strikes,  their  lawyers  say. 

“You’ve  lost  an  awful  lot  of  bargain¬ 
ing  power  to  acknowledge  that  any 
union  can  shut  you  down,”  said  Sandra 
P.  Zemm,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  and  Ger- 
aldson  of  Chicago. 

Mendoza  agreed,  saying,  “We  are 
concentrating  on  publishing.” 

Zemm  said  the  decline  of  union 
power  has  accelerated  in  the  last 
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decade,  particularly  because  technolo¬ 
gy  allows  publishers  to  produce  and 
distribute  newspapers  with  “signifi¬ 
cantly  fewer”  people. 

Nevertheless,  distribution  remains  a 
publisher’s  Achilles  heel,  or  area  of 
“highest  vulnerability,”  in  case  of  a 
strike,  Zemm  said. 

It  could  have  been  a  lack  of  concern 
about  union  issues,  or  maybe  it  was  the 
7  a.m.  starting  time,  but  fewer  than  30 
of  the  1,300  registered  conventioneers 
attended  the  session  on  unions. 

While  publishers  have  not  yet  fig¬ 
ured  out  how  to  make  unions  disap¬ 
pear,  Mendoza  and  Zemm  painted  a 
sobering,  at  least  for  unions,  picture  of 
declining  labor  power  in  all  areas  of 
newspapers,  but  especially  in  the  news¬ 
room. 

The  Newspaper  Guild’s  membership 
has  plunged  to  27,000,  its  lowest  since 
1957,  from  a  peak  of  35,000,  a  decline 
Zemm  attributed  to  decertifications  as 
well  as  layoffs. 

Consequently,  the  Guild  has  suf¬ 


fered  a  “significant  diminution”  of 
power  and  is  in  “disarray”  as  dissident 
members  organize  to  oppose  the  inter¬ 
national  leadership,  which  for  years 
has  failed  to  accomplish  its  goal  of 
merging  with  a  larger  union. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  where 
new  owner  Mortimer  Zuckerman 
signed  contracts  with  all  unions  but 
the  Guild,  underscores  how  readily 
blue-collar  craft  unions  will  abandon 
the  white-collar  Guild,  she  said. 

As  to  the  Guild’s  growing  preference 
for  boycotts — it  is  boycotting  Zucker¬ 
man — as  an  alternative  to  strikes, 
Zemm  said,  “I’ve  not  seen  one  work.” 

The  Guild  is  aggressively  battling 
repetitive  strain  injury,  or  RSI,  the  de¬ 
bilitating  condition  produced  by  over¬ 
work  on  computers  and  poorly  de¬ 


signed  workstations,  and  has  filed 
3,500  RSI  complaints  in  12  months, 
Zemm  said. 

Guild  jobs  in  advertising  sales  are 
shifting  to  all-commission  pay  and  in¬ 
dependent  contractors  because  “the 
business  is  not  that  easy,”  Mendoza 
said. 

In  the  newsroom,  publishers  increas¬ 
ingly  demand  merit  pay  as  a  means  of 
rewarding  achievement  and  encourag¬ 
ing  the  best  journalists  to  stay,  she  said. 
While  the  Guild  resists  the  use  of 
stringers,  it  is  trying  to  extend  its  juris¬ 
diction  into  new  lines  of  electronic  in¬ 
formation  services. 

In  pressrooms  and  composing 
rooms,  where  computerized  page 
makeup  and  automated  press  controls 
have  cut  staffing  needs,  publishers 
have  been  forced  to  offer  buyouts  and 
have  exchanged  job  security  for  long¬ 
term  contracts. 

The  Graphic  Communications  In¬ 
ternational  Union,  representing  press 
operators,  has  financial  problems  and 


has  sold  its  building  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Zemm  said.  In  an  effort  to  boost 
membership,  the  GCIU  is  making  its 
members  pay  up  to  $1  a  month  toward 
an  organizing  drive  among  group- 
owned  newspapers. 

In  the  small  category  of  labor  coop¬ 
eration,  there  were  signs  of  growth. 

At  a  handful  of  papers,  publishers 
and  unions  have  begun  adopting  new 
ideas  designed  to  appeal  to  the  interest 
both  sides  have  in  producing  better 
products  so  as  to  stay  in  business. 

Warm  and  cuddly  concepts  such  as 
“mutual  gains  bargaining”  and  other 
progressive  ideas  were  reported  work¬ 
ing  or  in  the  planning  stage  at  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  News,  the  Seattle  Times  and  the 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Daily  News.  BE^P 
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Of  the  most  notable  strikes  in  recent  years,  only 
the  Pittsburgh  Teamsters  succeeded  in  shutting 
down  the  papers. 


Six  newspaper  execs  elected  to  AP  board 


THREE  INCUMBENTS  WERE  among  The  candidate  with  the  most  bond  ceived  8,314  bond  votes;  Louis  A.  Weil 
the  six  newspaper  executives  elected  to  votes  was  Burl  Osborne  of  the  Dallas  III  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Arizona 
the  Associated  Press  board  of  directors  Morning  hlews,  who  received  19,662.  Republic,  7,836  bond  votes;  R.  David 
at  the  news  cooperative’s  annual  meet-  Others  elected  to  the  board  were  Threshie  ]r.  of  the  Orange  County 
ing  in  Boston.  David  Laventhol  of  the  Los  Angeles  Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  6,184  bond 

Those  re-elected  to  the  board  were  Times,  with  15,129  bond  votes,  and  votes;  Susan  Clark-Jackson  of  the 
Ruth  S.  Holmberg  of  the  Chattanooga  Michael  W.  Johnston  from  Thomson  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal,  6,156 
(Tenn.)  Times,  with  17,479  bond  votes;  Newspapers  of  Des  Plaines,  Iowa,  and  bond  votes;  Donald  R.  Bucknam  of  the 
David  J.  Whichard  II  of  the  Greenville  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository,  who  re-  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic,  who  was 
(N.C.)  Daily  Reflector,  elected  to  rep-  ceived  11,422  votes.  running  for  a  spot  from  an  under¬ 

resent  papers  from  cities  with  fewer  Because  only  six  board  positions  50,000  population  market,  4,561  bond 
than  50,000  people,  who  received  were  available,  only  half  the  slate  of  votes;  and  George  R.  Sample  from 
17,292  bond  votes;  and  Stephen  Ham-  candidates  was  successful.  American  Publishing  Co.  and  the  Cor- 

blett  of  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-  Those  who  ran  but  received  fewer  ry  (Pa.)  Journal,  who  received  2,556 
Bulletin,  who  garnered  15,403  bond  votes  were  Judith  W.  Brown  of  the  bond  votes. 

votes.  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  who  re-  —  Debra  Gersh 


Ruth  S.  Holmberg  David  J.  Whichard  II  Stephen  Hamblett  Burl  Osborne  David  Laventhol  Michael  W.  Johnston 


Newhouse  is 
NAA  boss 

DONALD  E.  NEWHOUSE,  president 
of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  and  chief  of 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  took  over  as 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  April  26. 

As  expected,  he  was  elected  in  a 
voice  vote  in  which  not  a  single  nay  was 
heard. 

NAA  members  meeting  in  Boston  at 
their  annual  convention  also  elected 
Charles  T.  Brumback,  Tribune  Co. 
president  and  CEO,  as  vice  chairman; 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  president 
and  publisher  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.  as  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Gannett  Co.  president  and 
CEO  John  J.  Curley  as  treasurer. 

Members  elected  Sandra  C.  Hardy, 
vice  president  of  Calkins  Newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Joe  Hladky,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  Gazette,  to  fill  two  new  seats  re¬ 
served  for  smaller  newspapers  on  what 
is  now  the  seven-member  executive 
committee,  which  steers  all  policy. 

Also  joining  the  committee  was 
Hearst  Corp.  chairman  and  CEO  Frank 


Bennack  Jr.,  whose  one-year  term  as 
chairman  expired. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  governors 
were  Capital  Cities/ABC  president 
Daniel  Burke;  Thomas  G.  Clancy,  mar¬ 
keting  vice  president  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Agency;  Journal  Reg¬ 
ister  Co.  president  and  CEO  Robert  M. 
Jelenic;  Chicago  Sun-Times  president 
Sam  S.  McKeel;  Media  News  Group 
chairman  and  CEO  William  Dean  Sin¬ 
gleton;  Donrey  Media  Group  president 
and  CEO  Fred  W.  Smith;  and  New 
York  Times  publisher  Arthur  O. 
Sulzberger  Jr. 

Publishers  asked 
to  out  gays 

WILLIAM  PERCY,  A  gay  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  spent  his  time  this  week  lobbying 
publishers  to  get  their  newspapers  to 
“out”  homosexuals  in  high  places. 

Percy  is  offering  $10,000  to  anyone 
who  “first  succeeds  in  outing  a  living 
American  Cardinal,  a  sitting  Supreme 
Court  Justice  or  a  four-star  officer  on 
active  duty  in  any  branch  of  the  U.S. 
armed  forces.” 


Percy,  a  tenured  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
Boston,  editor  of  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Homosexuality  and  co-author  of  the 
book  Outing;  Shattering  the  Conspiracy 
of  Silence,  said  he  had  deposited  the 
$10,000  in  a  Boston  bank,  where  it  will 
remain  for  three  years. 

A  committee  has  been  named  to  de¬ 
cide  to  whom  the  bounty  will  be  paid. 

“The  judiciary,  every  church  and 
every  branch  of  the  military  seem  to  be 
full  of  queers,”  Percy  said,  “so  I  must  re¬ 
strict  my  offer  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
church  and  state.” 

Percy  has  been  on  a  crusade  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  offer  to  both  the  media  and 
the  general  public. 

The  Boston  Globe  carried  a  story  on 
Percy’s  quest  on  April  3,  and  a  week  be¬ 
fore  that,  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  wrote  about  Percy,  a  native 
Memphian  and  “true  son  of  the  South.” 

Percy  made  his  rounds  during  the 
opening  day  of  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America’s  annual  conference  in 
Boston.  Throughout  the  day,  he  hand¬ 
ed  out  literature  and  touted  his  cause. 
Some  publishers  read  his  stuff,  others 
tossed  it  aside.  —  John  Consoli 
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A  Fantastic  Year 

Former  hostage  Terry  Anderson  has  been  busy  since  his  release 


by  Debra  Qersh 

IT  HAS  BEEN  a  “fantastic”  year  since 
Terry  Anderson  first  addressed  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  members. 

At  last  year’s  AP  members  meeting 
in  New  York,  Anderson  made  his  first 
public  appearance  after  being  released 
as  a  hostage  in  Lebanon. 

Since  then,  Anderson,  who  was 
chief  Middle  East  correspondent  at  the 
time  of  his  abduction  in  1985,  resigned 
from  the  wire  service  but  said  he  did  so 
only  because  he  wanted  to  get  involved 
in  politics.  He  lent  his  support  to  the 
Clinton-Gore  campaign. 

At  this  year’s  AP  meeting  in  Boston, 
Anderson  updated  his  bio. 

He  recently  married  his  longtime  fi¬ 
ancee,  Madeline  Bassil.  They  have 
bought  a  house  in  New  York  state, 
where  they  will  raise  their  7-year-old 
daughter,  Sulome,  who  was  born  short¬ 
ly  after  her  father  was  kidnapped. 

Anderson  also  has  completed  a  book 
about  his  captivity.  Den  of  Lions, 
which  is  slated  for  publication  later 
this  year. 

“In  the  course  of  writing  my  book. 
I’ve  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  what 
is  loosely  called  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act,  or  at  least  to  try  to  make 
use  of  it,”  Anderson  told  a  luncheon 
audience  at  the  National  Press  Club 
earlier  this  year. 

Anderson  explained  that  he 
planned  to  send  off  his  FoIA  requests 
prior  to  starting  the  fellowship  in  June 
so  that  the  information  would  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  when  he  was  ready  to  start. 

Included  in  the  five  FoIA  letters  to 
“nine  or  10  different  federal  agencies” 
were  requests  for  his  own  file,  any  file 
on  his  then-fiancee  Bassil,  information 
on  two  other  hostages,  files  on  Hezbol¬ 
lah  Islamic  Jihad  and  specific  people 
associated  with  that  terrorist  group. 

“The  responses  began  to  trickle  in 
late  in  the  summer,”  Anderson  said. 
“Almost  all  of  them  began  with  what  I 
call  the  go-ahead-sue-me  response. 
FoIA  requires  that  they  answer  within 
10  days.  Their  answer  was,  ‘We  cannot 
answer  within  10  days.  You  may  appeal 
if  you  wish.’  That’s  great.  What  am  I 
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Terry  Anderson 


going  to  appeal?  I  haven’t  even  started 
yet.” 

Other  responses  were  categorized  by 
Anderson  as:  “Why  are  you  giving  me 
this?”  “Kill  them  with  kindness”  and. 


his  favorite,  “You’ve  got  to  be  kidding.” 

“I  got,  for  instance,  a  700-page  stack 
of  reports  from  FBIS,  the  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service.  It’s  the 
agency  that  monitors  foreign  news¬ 
casts.  It  makes  a  summary  and  passes  it 
around  to  other  government  agencies, 
which  often,  frequently,  immediately 
classify  them,”  he  recalled. 

Another,  he  said,  from  the  Defense 
Information  Agency,  which  told  him  it 
had  files  on  him — 400,000  documents, 
in  fact — but  the  index  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  was  classified. 


“We  got  60  pages  from  one  govern¬ 
ment  agency,”  Anderson  continued. 
“One  of  the  first  responses.  I  was  very 
happy  to  get  this  envelope  back,  a  big, 
thick  envelope.  Finally  I  got  some¬ 
thing.  It  was  60  pages,  of  which  30 
were  absolutely  blank,  20  had  only  the 
routing  information  on  the  top,  every¬ 
thing  else,  the  whole  text  was  redact¬ 
ed,  six  pages  were  news  reports  about 
me  from  newspapers,  clippings,  and  the 
others  were  reports  on  terrorism  in  El 
Salvador,  Spain  and  Turkey. 

“My  favorite,  though,  [is]  the  one 
that  falls  under  the  heading  of  ‘You’ve 
got  to  be  kidding,’  ”  he  said.  “It’s  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
This  is  the  one  concerning  my  request 
on  Islamic  Jihad  and  nine  named 
individuals. 

“The  response  said,  ‘Your  request  for 
information  about  the  following  indi¬ 
viduals  will  not  be  processed  by  the 
FBI  without  either  proof  of  death  or  a 
notarized  authorization  of  a  privacy 
waiver  from  that  person.” 

Anderson  commented,  “God  forbid 


we  should  invade  the  privacy  of  the 
terrorists.” 

Over  about  eight  months,  Anderson 
collected  a  stack  of  documents,  “a 
good  many  of  which  consist  of  corre¬ 
spondence  between  individual  agencies 
and  myself  discussing  what  it  is  I  am 
not  going  to  be  allowed  to  have. 

“In  all  that  documentation,  I  don’t 
think  I  have  found  one  single  usable 
fact  yet,  anything  that  I  could  use  for 
my  book,”  he  said.  “I  haven’t  received  a 

(See  Anderson  on  page  41 ) 
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“I  think  we  all  need  to  push  forward  in  an 
effort  to  make  sure  that  part  of  the  change  that 
the  new  administration  is  bringing  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  back  to 
what  it  was  supposed  to  be:  A  way  to  open  up  the 
files  of  the  government,”  Anderson  said. 


N  ewspapers  Trade 
Tales  of  Success 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  PRICE  OF  admission  was  an 
idea,  and  those  from  newspapers  with 
circulations  under  75,000  came  with 
plenty. 

Those  who  attended  an  early  session 
titled  “Big  Ideas  for  Small  Newspapers” 
at  the  annual  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  conference  shared  with 
their  colleagues  strategies  that  had 
generated  revenue  or  cut  costs  at  their 
papers. 

Co-moderator  J.  David  Tipton,  mar¬ 
keting  director  for  Nixon  Newspapers 
in  Peru,  Ind.,  started  the  meeting  by 
advising  his  colleagues  to  “throw  out 
the  book”  and  warning  that  “the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  its  own  worst  enemy 
in  many  cases.” 

For  example,  many  newspapers  are 
targeting  yellow  pages  advertising  dol¬ 
lars,  Tipton  noted.  Those  dollars  can 


be  turned  around  and  sold  in  newspa¬ 
per-produced  and  -distributed  local 
business  directories. 

The  company’s  Peru  Daily  Tribune, 
he  said,  publishes  such  a  guide  four 
times  a  year  and  generates  $14,000 
worth  of  revenue  every  three  months. 

Advertisers  can  buy  from  one  to  four 
insertions,  with  discounts  for  frequen¬ 
cy.  They  may  change  their  ads  during 
the  year. 

Reid  MacCluggage,  president  and 
publisher  of  The  Day  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  the  session’s  other  moder¬ 
ator,  said  his  paper  was  able  to  realize 
$26,000  in  savings  the  first  year  that  a 
big  ideas  committee  made  up  of  staff 
members  began  implementing  ideas  for 
cutting  costs. 

Among  the  ideas  were  baling  and 
selling  excess  newsprint,  encouraging 
staffers  to  use  phone  directories  rather 
than  calling  for  assistance  and  incur¬ 


ring  that  charge,  changing  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  long-distance  carrier,  recycling 
photocopy  toner  and  cutting  back  from 
two  Dumpsters  to  one. 

For  their  ideas,  employees  were  re¬ 
warded  with  merchandise  from  adver¬ 
tisers  worth  half  the  money  that  their 
ideas  saved. 

Other  ideas  included  preparing  news 
sheets  for  local  television  and  radio 
stations  so  that  these  news  operations 
would  give  a  newspaper  credit  when 
they  lifted  headlines;  producing  local 
chamber  of  commerce  directories;  of¬ 
fering  carrier  scholarships  that  in¬ 
crease  with  seniority  to  help  stem 
youth  carrier  turnover;  and  producing 
a  senior  citizens’  service  guide  in  con¬ 
junction  with  county  agencies. 

Nearly  40  ideas  from  a  variety  of 
newspapers  are  featured  in  a  booklet 
from  NAA  called  Big  Ideas  for  Small 
Newspapers.  BE^P 


Seeing  (or  hearing)  is  believing! 

The  deadly  force  of  a  tornado  can  only  be  experienced.  But  through  TV  and  radio,  people  can  get  a  feeling  fo,r 
what  a  tornado  is  like  and  an  understanding  of  how  to  survive. 


That's  why  we're  offering: 

■  Two  30-second  TV  public  service  announcements  depicting  life-or-death  decisions  during  a  tornado. 


■  Two  30-second  radio  spots  with  a  similar  survival  message. 


Also  available  for  TV:  a  1 0-minute  program,  "Funnel  Facts 
and  Fables,"  produced  for  the  National  Coordinating 
Council  on  Emergency  Management.  This  light  but 
meaningful  program  dispels  tornado  myths  while  getting 
across  a  survival  message. 


State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company,  in  cooperation 
with  NCCEM,  developed  these  noncommercial 
announcements  and  offers  them  free  as  a  public  service. 
To  order,  simply  write  and  specify  if  you  want  the  radio 
PSAs,  the  TV  PSAs  or  both  the  TV  PSAs  and  the  1 0-minute 
video.  (Specify  1/2  inch  or  3/4  inch  videos.) 


Funnel  Fncts 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Pl.iz.t 
Bloomington,  IL  6 1  7  1 0 
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THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 

by  Thomas  Winship 

Be  reader-friendly 
-but  beware 


of  the  new  buzzwords  this  sea¬ 
son  in  the  news  business  is  “access” — a 
warm  and  wonderful  idea. 

We  are  talking  a  closer  relationship 
with  our  customers,  reader  friendli¬ 
ness,  reader  feedback,  accessibility 
and,  God  forbid,  empowerment. 

Too  often,  newspaper  people  are 
viewed  variously  as  being  overeducated 
know-it-alls,  too  quick  to  judge,  sloppy 
on  facts,  more  interested  in  movers 
and  shakers  than  in  ordinary  people, 
and  other  unmentionables. 

In  that  case,  why  shouldn’t  we  do 
absolutely  everything  possible  to 
achieve  a  closer  dialogue  with  our 
readers? 

As  Seymour  Topping  told  his  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  col¬ 
leagues  last  month  in  his  presidential 
speech,  “The  people  are  demanding  to 
be  heard.  We  must  listen  and  record 
their  voices,  and  not  solely  through 
polling  statistics.  Let  us  provide  the  fo¬ 
rums  in  which  they  can  fully  articulate 
their  demands  for  political  and  social 
betterment.” 

Some  editors  are  doing  just  that 
with  reader  polls,  questionnaires  on  is¬ 
sues,  candidates’  complaint  boxes  and 
citizen  advisory  committees. 

Dare  we  raise,  ever  so  gingerly,  a 
cautionary  warning? 

These  devices  seem  useful  and  long 
overdue,  so  much  so  that  1  feel  like  a 
bit  of  an  elitist  even  raising  a  flag  on 
the  matter  of  more  reader  feedback 
when  newspapers  are  alienated  from 
the  public. 

Yet  1  have  a  lingering  fear  that  some 
elements  of  these  outreach  efforts 
could  lead  to  unconscious  muting  of 
our  editorial  voice  and  news  coverage 

(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly.) 


—  to  dumbing  down  content.  Most  ed¬ 
itorial  pages  are  too  bland  already,  so 
any  new  contribution  to  timidity  does 
us  no  favor.  To  print  results  of  unscien¬ 
tific  reader  polls  cannot  help  but  tilt 
the  content  of  a  newspaper. 

As  Dan  Rather  has  noted,  “There  is 
some  danger  in  being  sucked  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  is  our  job  to  be  popular.” 

Maybe  1  am  influenced  unduly  by 
memories  of  the  ’60s  when  newsrooms 
sometimes  resembled  street  theater 
and  keeping  editorial  virginity  in  the 
face  of  undisciplined  pressures  was 
more  than  a  full-time  job. 

Henry  McNulty,  the  wise  ombuds¬ 
man  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  takes  a 
far  more  traditional  approach  to  reach¬ 
ing  a  closer  rapport  with  readers. 

II 

H  ■  e  suggests  that  editors  try  harder 
to  put  out  a  newspaper  “for  readers 
rather  than  for  ourselves.”  As  such,  he 
cites  four  major  differences  he  has 
found  between  journalists  and  readers: 

1.  Reporters  are  more  interested  in 
community  leaders  than  the  man  in 
the  street. 

2.  The  young  reporters  assigned  to 
neighborhood  beats  often  do  not  relate 
to  local  issues. 

3.  Reporters  are  too  well-read  and 
overeducated  for  their  audiences. 

4.  Writers  are  “more  interested  in 
wordsmithing  than  producing  a  good 
read. 

“1  never  heard  a  reader  praise  the 
quality  of  writing,”  said  ombudsman 
McNulty.  “They  are  only  interested  in 
the  facts  in  a  story  and  their  accuracy.” 

So,  where  do  1  stand?  Squarely  in 
the  middle,  1  guess. 

Certainly,  we  must  break  down  all 
the  Berlin  Walls  surrounding  our  news¬ 
papers,  but  let  us  beware  of  being  ei¬ 
ther  intimidated  or  misled  by  unthink¬ 
ing  or  mischievous  pressures  from  the 
outside. 


^5pringtime  always  spawns  a  bumper 
crop  of  newspaper  gems,  some  very 
much  worth  perpetuating. 

•  William  Safire,  on  how  to  form  an 
opinion:  “Choose  a  sympathetic  or 
charismatic  opinion  leader  and  adopt 
his  pattern  of  views  as  your  own.  This 
cheap  and  easy  way  to  snag  a  set  of  be¬ 
liefs  no  longer  requires  an  ability  to 
read  but,  even  if  you  find  yourself  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  ideas  of  any  given  com¬ 
mentator  on  page  or  screen, reject 
every  third  idea  on  principle;  don’t 
clone  around.” 

•  Argentina’s  Monica  Flores  Correa, 
after  covering  the  Clinton-Bush  cam¬ 
paign:  “1  was  shocked  by  the  morbid  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  vivisection  of  the  can¬ 
didate’s  past  private  life  and  by  the 
somewhat  hypocritical  habit  of  ‘forgiv¬ 
ing’  some  of  the  candidates’  actions 
and  then  immediately  denouncing  the 
candidate  for  not  having  told  them  the 
whole  truth  on  time.  Foreigners  tend  to 
believe  that  if  some  of  the  candidates’ 
past  actions  are  not  very  relevant  today, 
then  it  is  not  important  whether  he 
told  the  full  truth  about  them.” 

•  Howard  Kurtz,  Washington  Post 
media  reporter,  in  his  new,  must-read 
book  Media  Circus:  The  Trouble  with 
America’s  Newspapers  says  to  compel 
people’s  attention  in  the  age  of  satellite 
communications  “means  more  than 
eight-inch  stories  and  computer-gener¬ 
ated  charts.  It  means  a  willingness  to 
tackle  such  explosive  subjects  as  race, 
sex  and  religion  with  new  honesty.  It 
means  taking  risks  and  offending  peo¬ 
ple.  And  it  means  tossing  out  much  of 
the  incremental  pseudonews  that 
makes  so  many  newspapers  seem  dull 
and  irrelevant.” 

•  R.W.  Apple  of  the  New  York  Times 
said  in  a  recent  Nieman/Kennedy 
School  lecture:  “Reporters  should  al¬ 
ways  be  skeptical,  never  cynical.” 

Amen!  BECT 
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Newspapers  and 
Public  Policy 

Congressmen  address  RBOC  batde 
and  recycling  legislation 
at  NAA  annual  meeting 

by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

CONGRESS  CAN  LEGISLATE  a  national  communica¬ 
tions  policy  by  the  time  it  adjourns  in  1994,  according  to 
Rep.  Edward  Markey  (D-Mass.). 

Markey  is  chairman  of  the  House  telecommunications 
subcommittee  and  has  aided  the  newspaper  industry  in  try¬ 
ing  to  restrict  regional  phone  companies  in  providing  infor¬ 
mation  services. 

He  told  a  session  at  the  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  convention  in  Boston  April  26  that  trying  to  write  a  law  | 
with  newspapers  on  one  side  and  phone  companies  on  the 
other  was  like  stepping  into  a  feud  between  Godzilla  and 
King  Kong. 

By  any  measure,  the  issue  of  whether  the  regional  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies,  as  regulated  monopolies,  should  enter 
the  unregulated  business  of  providing  information  services 
has  produced  a  great  deal  of  argument  but  little  in  the  way 
of  resolution  since  a  federal  judge  reluctantly  freed  the  Bahy 
Bells  from  the  information  restriction. 

The  newspaper  industry  was  pinning  its  hopes  on  a  bill, 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Texas),  that  would  have 
restricted  the  Bells,  but  it  died  when  Congress  recessed  last 

The  good  news,  Markey  said, 
is  that  Congress  unanimously 
supports  the  creation  of  a  national 
telecommunications  infrastructure. 
The  bad  news  is:  “No  one  has  the 
vaguest  idea  what  it  is.” 

year.  It  would  have  barred  the  regional  Bell  companies  from 
providing  information  in  markets  in  which  they  had  mo¬ 
nopoly  control. 

However,  Markey  emphasized  the  need  for  legislation  to 
set  a  road  map  for  private  development  of  a  modern  nation¬ 
al  communications  infrastructure,  which  he  said  could  gen¬ 
erate  billions  of  dollars  in  business  and  would  accompany  a 
restructuring  of  the  media  as  they  currently  operate. 

“We  are  on  the  edge  of  a  new  era,”  he  said,  portraying  a 
global  information  order  of  wireless  and  wire-line  media  in 
which  traditional  industries  such  as  broadcasters,  phone 
companies  and  cable  television  die  and  are  reborn  in  new 
incarnations.  In  this  scenario,  the  First  Amendment  “man¬ 
tle”  that  newspapers  take  so  seriously  will  be  up  for  grabs  as 
powerful  new  networks  emerge  to  move  information. 

(See  Policy  on  page  42) 


EXCELLENCE 

3,000  entries 

91  finalists 

9  winners 

The  Thomson  Awards  program  recognizes  the  best  jour¬ 
nalistic  efforts  among  Thomson  Newspapers'  200  daily 
and  non-daily  publications  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Winners  of  the  1992  Thomson  Awards  are; 

Deadline  writing,  under  12,000  circulation 
News  team.  Evening  News,  New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia. 

Deadline  writing,  over  12,000  circulation 
News  team.  The  Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 

Deadline  writing,  metro  newspapers 
Kimberly  Westad,  Times-Colonist,  Victoria, 

British  Columbia. 

Photography,  under  12,000  circulation 
Jill  Coder-Sestak,  Geauga  Times  Leader,  Chardon,  Ohio. 

Photography,  over  12,000  circulation 
Richard  Sowers,  Sentinel  and  Enterprise,  Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. 

Photography,  metro  newspapers 
Peter  Keady,  Express-Times,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

Non-deadline  writing,  under  12,000  circulation 
Chris  Doyle,  Key  West  Citizen,  Florida. 

Non-deadline  writing,  over  12,000  circulation 
Chris  Malette  and  Frank  O'Connor,  The  Intelligencer, 
Belleville,  Ontcirio. 

Non-deadline  writing,  metro  newspapers 
News  team,  Tribune-Chronicle,  Warren,  Ohio. 


THE  JUDGES 

•  John  Twohey,  Senior  Editor,  Chicago  Tribune. 

•  Sharon  Burnside,  Managing  Editor,  Ottawa  Citizen. 

•  Jim  Herman,  Associate  Director  of  Newsroom  Services, 
Ottaway  Newspapers. 

Congratulations  to  the  award  winners,  and  to  the  3,000 
Thomson  journalists  who  specialize  in  providing  the 
best  community  news  coverage  in  the  business. 
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Inverted  Pyramid 
Turned  Upside  Down 

ASNE  study:  Traditional  style  less  appealing  to  all  readers 


by  Debra  Qersh 

A  NEW  REPORT  from  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Literacy 
Committee  has  found  that  the  invert¬ 
ed  pyramid  just  doesn’t  reach  readers. 

Despite  a  few  changes  to  newspapers 
and  changes  among  readers,  the  tech¬ 
nique  is  still  taught  and  used  today,  but 
the  ASNE  report  found  the  style  least 
popular  among  four  modes  tested  with 
readers. 

The  inverted  pyramid  includes  a  sto¬ 
ry’s  most  important  facts  in  the  first 
few  paragraphs  and  moves  into  back¬ 
ground  and  less  important  information 
as  the  story  progresses.  It  can  be  traced 
to  the  Civil  War,  when  telegraph  lines 
often  cut  transmissions  in  progress. 

The  study  pitted  the  inverted  pyra¬ 


mid  against  narrative,  which  tells  a  sto¬ 
ry;  point  of  view,  which  approaches  the 
news  with  a  clear  viewpoint,  more  like 
a  column;  and  radical  clarity,  which 
explains  every  bit  of  information. 

The  four  modes  were  tested  against 
each  other  using  four  reporters  from 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  each 
writing  the  same  story,  on  deadline,  in 
one  of  the  four  modes  for  different 
zoned  editions  of  the  paper.  Each  style 
was  rotated  among  reporters  and  zones 
for  four  days.  To  help  keep  the  focus  on 
the  text,  each  had  the  same  headline, 
subhead  and  art. 

In  a  random  sample  telephone  sur¬ 
vey,  Times  subscribers  were  questioned 
about  their  reading  habits  in  general 
and  specifically  about  the  four  stories. 

The  survey  found  that  “writing  mat¬ 
ters  to  readers,”  according  to  Frank 
Denton,  ASNE  Literacy  Committee 


chair  and  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  in  Madison. 

Denton  outlined  the  five  major  con¬ 
clusions  as  follows: 

•  “The  traditional,  inverted-pyramid 
style  that  dominates  newspaper  writing 
does  not  work  very  well  with  readers. 
It  has  some  strengths,  fulfilling  some 
readers’  expectations  of  news  stories, 
but  more  weaknesses  —  particularly 
with  the  people  who  are  less  likely  to 
read  newspapers  today.  By  all  mea¬ 
sures,  across  the  board,  the  traditional 
stories  failed  among  readers  with  less 
than  a  high  school  education.” 

•  “Storytelling  techniques  offer  great 
potential  for  newspapers.  Averaging  all 
kinds  of  readers  and  all  four  stories, 
the  narrative  versions  tended  to 
outscore  the  others.  They  simply  were 


better  read,  and  they  communicated 
information  better.” 

•  “Older,  loyal  readers  and  women 
are  less  picky;  that  is,  they  were  more 
willing  to  sort  out  different  styles. 
Younger  and  less  frequent  readers  — 
those  whom  we  are  trying  hardest  to 
reach  —  favored  the  narrative  and  rad¬ 
ical  clarity  techniques.” 

•  “Perhaps  because  it  is  alien  to  the 
prevailing  newspaper  ethic,  or  because 
it  can  feel  condescending,  the  point- 
of-view  technique  did  not  fare  well 
among  most  readers  and  thus  seems  to 
offer  the  least  potential.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  was  the  less-educated  reader, 
who  appeared  to  be  reached  most  ef¬ 
fectively  by  point  of  view.” 

•  “Newspapers  aiming  at  a  less-edu¬ 
cated  readership  should  reconsider 
their  reliance  on  traditional  writing 
and  experiment  with  the  other  tech¬ 


niques,  all  of  which  worked  better  with 
such  readers.” 

The  study  found  that  no  one  tech¬ 
nique  worked  best  with  all  readers. 
Each  was  best  for  certain  stories  and 
certain  readers. 

Rather  than  editors  and  reporters 
feeling  discouraged,  Denton  advised 
that  they  should  “consider  creative 
combinations.” 

The  report  included  a  series  of  sug¬ 
gestions  by  Don  Fry,  director  of  writing 
programs  at  the  Poynter  Institute  for 
Media  Studies,  and  Roy  Peter  Clark, 
associate  director  and  dean  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  at  the  Poynter  Institute. 

The  suggestions  included: 

•  Encouraging  more  of  this  kind  of 
experimentation,  “using  real  reporters 
and  real  readers  in  real  time.” 

•  Continuing  to  “explore  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  certain  groups  of 
readers  and  certain  story  forms.” 

•  Insisting  on  the  separation  of  news 
and  opinion  because  “readers  can  tell 
the  difference  and  want  them  kept  apart.” 

•  Encouraging  more  storytelling  in 
news,  using  the  narrative  form  to  bring 
readers  into  the  story. 

•  Rethinking  the  traditional  inverted 
pyramid  form,  using  it  for  shorter  sto¬ 
ries  because  readers  are  less  willing  to 
follow  jumps  from  this  mode. 

•  Using  radical  clarity  not  as  a  form 
“but  as  a  test  of  reporting  depth”  and 
for  parts  of  stories,  such  as  sidebars. 

•  Starting  to  think  about  readers  as 
plural,  rather  than  “the”  reader,  and  re¬ 
membering  that  reading  is  an  interac¬ 
tive  process  “in  which  different  kinds 
of  readers  bring  a  rich  variety  of  needs 
and  interests  to  their  encounters  with 
news  stories.” 

•  Remembering  that  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  are  collaborative  pro¬ 
cesses. 

•  Training  reporters  to  accept  and 
use  new  forms  and  techniques. 

•  Taking  chances  and  experimenting 

“to  find  the  forms  that  serve  our  read¬ 
ers  rather  than  ourselves.”  BEd?? 


The  study  found  that  no  one  technique  worked 
best  with  all  readers.  Each  was  best  for  certain 
stories  and  certain  readers. 
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Black  Hole  Awards 

Utah  SPJ  bestows  dubious  honor  on  public  agencies  for 
their  alleged  skill  at  withholding  information 


by  M.L.  Stein 

EIGHT  UTAH  PUBLIC  agencies  and 
officeholders  have  qualified  for  an  SPJ 
“Black  Hole  Award”  for  their  alleged 
skill  at  withholding  information. 

The  dubious  honor,  bestowed  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  Utah  Headliners  Chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  journalists, 
is  meant  to  “raise  public  awareness 
about  government  agencies  and  public 
officials  who  have  failed  to  let  the  ‘sun¬ 
shine’  into  the  workings  of  govern¬ 
ment,”  according  to  Janice  Keller,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  Utah  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  member  of  the  Head¬ 
liners’  board. 

The  Draper  City  Council  earned  its 
award,  SPJ  said,  by  taking  a  secret  vote 
to  reinstate  a  former  police  chief  and 
pick  a  new  city  manager,  “an  action 
that  clearly  violated  Utah’s  open  meet¬ 
ing  law.”  When  SPJ  blew  the  whistle 
on  the  council,  it  held  a  “corrective” 
open  session  in  which  the  chief  was 
again  let  go. 


Also  falling  into  the  “Black  Hole” 
were  state  officials  who  refused  to  tell 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  the  names  of  21 
of  Utah’s  29  senators  and  57  of  its 
House  members  who,  with  their  fami¬ 
lies,  enjoy  state  health-care  insurance 
benefits  for  $40  a  month,  a  perk  said  to 
be  worth  more  than  their  $5,000  year¬ 
ly  salaries. 

Legislators  claim  that  as  public  em¬ 
ployees,  they  are  protected  from  the 
Government  Records  Access  and 
Management  Act. 

Replied  SPJ:  “They  have  misread  the 
law,  and  the  public  interest  in  knowing 
this  information  certainly  outweighs 
any  reason  to  keep  it  secret.” 

The  Ogden  School  Board  was  cited 
for  meeting  in  a  six-hour  closed  session 
and  emerging  with  a  press  release  sup¬ 
porting  Superintendent  James  West  in 
a  controversy.  Then  in  a  public  meet¬ 
ing,  the  board,  in  a  few  seconds,  for¬ 
mally  endorsed  the  release. 

Among  other  things,  the  handout 
said  the  board  recommended  that  West 


take  legal  action  against  the  Ogden 
Standard'Examiner,  which  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  last  December  concern¬ 
ing  the  superintendent’s  financial 
activities. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety 
won  its  award  for  refusing  to  let  the 
Deseret  News  view  drivers’  license 
records  free  of  charge,  as  spelled  out  in 
the  state’s  open  records  law.  The  news¬ 
paper  wanted  to  determine  if  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  general  election  had 
drunken  driving  arrests. 

On  appeal,  the  State  Records  Com¬ 
mittee  said  the  DPS  may  have  the  right 
to  charge  but  should  have  granted  a 
waiver  for  this  particular  request.  The 
DPS  still  refused. 

The  Provo  City  Council,  according 
to  SPJ,  trampled  on  the  state’s  open 
meeting  law  by  meeting  behind  closed 
doors  to  pare  a  list  of  mayoral  candi¬ 
dates  to  six  finalists. 

The  council  also  refused  a  media  re¬ 
quest  for  the  resumes  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  involving  all  the  candidates,  of¬ 
fering  instead  to  give  out  only  the  fi¬ 
nalists’  resumes.  News  organizations 
refused  the  deal,  SPJ  reported. 

Media  are  not  spared  from  “Black 
Hole”  designations,  Keller  said.  Last 
year,  she  recalled,  a  Utah  weekly  news¬ 
paper  was  allotted  a  “Hole”  for  its 
“cover-up”  of  a  story  a  city  agency  did 
not  want  publicized.  BE^P 


Contractor  convicted  in  Bolles  murder 


HIS  FIRST  CONVICTION  over¬ 
turned,  Max  Dunlap  was  found  guilty 
a  second  time  of  the  1976  car-bomb 
murder  of  Arizona  Republic  reporter 
Don  Bolles. 

An  Arizona  jury  found  Dunlap,  63, 
guilty  of  first-degree  murder  and  con¬ 
spiracy  on  April  20  after  10  days  of 
deliberation.  The  conviction  could 
send  him  back  to  death  row,  where 
he  spent  two  years  before  an  appeals 
court  freed  him  in  1980. 

Dunlap’s  co-defendant  in  Bolles’ 
slaying,  James  Robison,  a  Chandler, 
Ariz.,  plumber,  will  be  tried  May  17 
on  the  same  charges.  Both  men  were 
found  guilty  of  Bolles’  murder  in  1977 
and  were  sentenced  to  death. 

Arizona  Attorney  General  Grant 
Woods  appeared  in  court  after  the 
verdict  was  read  and  told  reporters  it 
meant  that  freedom  of  the  press  will 
be  protected. 

“It  took  a  long  time,  but  we  kept  at 


it  and  justice  was  done,”  he  said. 

Bolles’  son,  David  Bolles,  told  the 
Arizona  Republic  that  the  family  “is  re¬ 
lieved  this  long  ordeal  is  over  and  jus¬ 
tice  has  been  served.  It’s  been  hard  to 
live  with  this  case  for  17  years,  but  I 
think  the  second  conviction  is  going 
to  stick.” 

Dunlap’s  attorney,  Murray  Miller, 
said  he  planned  an  appeal  and  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  that  the  verdict 
will  again  be  overturned  because  of  an 
error  in  the  judge’s  charge  to  the  jury. 

Bolles,  47,  an  award-winning  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter,  died  11  days  after  six 
sticks  of  dynamite  blew  up  under  his 
car  parked  at  a  Phoenix  hotel. 

According  to  the  prosecution,  Dun¬ 
lap,  a  Phoenix  contractor,  arranged 
the  slaying  at  the  request  of  Kemper 
Marley  Sr.,  a  liquor  distributor.  Marley, 
who  was  never  charged  in  the  crime, 
died  in  1990  at  83. 

A  major  factor  in  Dunlap’s  convic¬ 


tion  was  the  testimony  of  John  Har¬ 
vey  Adamson,  who  admitted  luring 
Bolles  to  the  hotel  and  planting  the 
bomb.  He  said  Robison  had  built 
the  device  and  set  it  off  by  remote 
control. 

Adamson  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
second-degree  murder  and,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  plea  bargain,  has  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  20  years’  imprisonment. 

Dunlap  faces  a  mandatory  sen¬ 
tence  of  25  years  in  prison  and  could 
be  sentenced  to  death  or  life  behind 
bars. 

William  Shover,  director  of  public 
affairs  for  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc., 
which  publishes  the  Republic,  said 
Dunlap  deserves  whatever  sentence  is 
handed  down. 

Shover  recalled  that  he  was  by 
Bolles’  side  during  his  11-day  ordeal. 
“It  was  probably  as  ugly  a  death  as 
anyone  has  had  to  suffer,”  he  said. 

—  M.L.  Stein 
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Yer  Out! 

Major  League  Baseball  drops  pitch  for  control  of  news  photos 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  has 
dropped  its  controversial  attempt  to 
control  all  news  photos  shot  in  its  ball¬ 
parks. 

In  the  days  before  Opening  Day, 
several  ballclubs  tried  to  get  news  pho¬ 
tographers  seeking  press  credentials  to 
sign  agreements  that  all  photographs 
taken  in  their  parks  —  whether  at  bat¬ 
ting  practice,  in  the  locker  room  after¬ 
ward  or  during  the  game  itself  —  were 
property  of  the  respective  clubs. 

An  earlier  version  of  the  agreement 
even  extended  the  property  claim  to 
news  accounts  of  the  game  and  inter¬ 
views  with  players  and  staff. 

However,  Major  League  Baseball 
withdrew  the  fill-in-the-blanks  agree¬ 
ments  after  numerous  big  news  organi¬ 
zations  protested  and  refused  to  sign. 


“It  was  something  Major  League 
Baseball  asked  us  to  do,  and  they’ve 
since  discontinued  it,”  said  Karen  Na- 
cella,  a  press  representative  of  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies. 

The  Phillies  and  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  apparently  were  the  two  clubs 
most  conscientious  about  trying  to  get 
the  agreements  signed. 

Many  other  clubs  apparently  made 
no  attempt  to  link  credentials  to  the 
controversial  agreements. 

At  the  Chicago  Tribune,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  associate  managing  editor/sports 
Richard  Leslie  said  neither  Chicago 
team  asked  the  paper  to  sign  any 
agreements. 

Attempting  to  enforce  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  Chicago  could  have  been 
tricky  because  the  Chicago  Cubs,  the 
city’s  National  League  franchise,  is 
owned  by  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  parent 
corporation,  the  Tribune  Co. 

Under  the  proposed  Major  League 


Baseball  agreement.  Tribune  Co.,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  would  be  claiming  as  its  own 
property  photographs  taken  by  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  other  area 
competitors  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Major 
League  Baseball  has  attempted  to 
claim  news  material  as  the  property  of 
its  individual  clubs.  Similar,  but  more 
low-key,  attempts  were  made  in  1985 
and  1990. 

It  appears  no  photographer  or  other 
journalist  was  denied  credentials  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  sign  the  agreement. 

News  organizations  learned  of  the 
proposed  agreement  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  Opening  Day,  said  Richard  N. 
Winfield,  a  media  attorney  with  the 
New  York  law  firm  Rogers  &  Wells. 

“The  original  draft  was  expansive 
and  almost  breathtaking  in  what  [base¬ 
ball]  claimed,”  Winfield  said.  “If  you 


covered  a  ball  game,  your  story  was 
their  property.” 

On  behalf  of  his  clients  —  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Gannett  Co.  and  Time 
Inc.,  Winfield  wrote  Major  League 
Baseball  to  protest  the  agreements. 

At  his  urging,  other  big  news  organi¬ 
zations,  including  the  New  York  Times, 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  also  wrote  in  protest. 

Major  League  Baseball  then  drafted 
a  revised  agreement  that  applied  only 
to  photographers.  That  proposal,  too, 
was  unacceptable  to  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  said  attorney  Winfield  and  offi¬ 
cials  of  news  organizations. 

“1  would  find  any  kind  of  agreement 
that  restricts  or  otherwise  controls 
what  images,  text  or  audio  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  or  that  assigns  the  rights  to 
somebody  else  —  we  at  UPl  find  that 
to  be  totally  unacceptable,”  said  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International  executive  vice 


president  and  executive  editor  Steve 
Geimann. 

Sportswriters,  too,  were  wary  of  the 
revised  agreement,  even  though  it  would 
have  applied  only  to  photographers. 

“1  don’t  like  it  because  what  is  the 
next  step?  Can  we  use  quotes  [ob¬ 
tained  during  the  season]  for  free-lance 
stories  we  write  in  the  winter?”  said 
Chicago  Sun-Times  columnist  Dave 
Van  Dyck. 

Baseball  press  representatives  have 
told  some  sportswriters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  that  Major  League  Baseball’s  ul¬ 
timate  aim  in  claiming  news  pho¬ 
tographs  as  club  property  was  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  stockhouse  of  photographs. 
Under  this  vision,  baseball  and  the 
news  media  would  share  royalties  on 
the  use  of  the  images. 

Repeated  phone  calls  to  Major 
League  Baseball  and  Major  League 
Baseball  Properties,  the  sport’s  licens¬ 
ing  arm,  were  not  returned. 


Journalist  donates 
women’s  history 
collection 

JOURNALIST  ALICE  KAHLER  Mar¬ 
shall  has  donated  her  private  archives 
on  women’s  history — the  result  of  more 
than  three  decades  of  work — to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University. 

The  collection,  valued  at  nearly 
$300,000,  will  be  housed  in  the  library 
of  Penn  State  in  Harrisburg,  the  school 
said. 

The  collection  provides  insight  into 
women  immigrants;  women  in  the  early 
labor,  anti-slavery,  suffrage  and  temper¬ 
ance  movements;  and  women  in  educa¬ 
tion,  law,  medicine,  politics,  religion, 
sports  and  war,  according  to  Penn  State. 

Marshall  is  a  former  Washington  Post 
employee  who  also  worked  as  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  State,  executive  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  deputy 
press  secretary  for  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 


It  appears  no  photographer  or  other 
journalist  was  denied  credentials  for 
refusing  to  sign  the  agreement. 
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The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  YearBook  - 
—  Introducing  “Who’s  Where” 

SECTION  I:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper  personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new  dailies, 
suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies,  action/hot  line  editors, 
employee  and  carrier  publications,  'k  New  for  1993  is  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of  each  state’s  listing  which  shows  the 
location  of  each  daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas  for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers,  religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers  military  newspapers 
and  college  and  university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III:  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers,  foreign-language 
newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and  employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland, newspapers  of  Europe,  the  Caribbean  region,  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  \ :  News,  picture  and  press  services,  feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic  section  groups  and 
networks,  newspaper-distributed  magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with  a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services,  plus  production 
personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum  scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  NAA  roster,  associations  and  clubs,  representatives,  various 
membership  directories,  schools  of  journalism,  newspaper  films, 
brokers,  appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  unions, 
promotion  services,  ombudsmen,  press  and 
radio-tv  correspondents,  US.  Correspondents 
Association,  Association  of  American 
1  r  Correspondents  in  London,  and  more. 

NEW  SECTION  VIII:  Who’s  Where:  a 
complete  listing  of  all  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  personnel  in  alphabetical 
order  by  last  name  with  their  title 
newspaper  at  which  they  are  located,  and 
their  telephone  number. 


Order  your  own  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)675-4380. 
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Linda  Cole 


Ryan  McKibben 


Mark  Lukas 


William  Huff 


Linda  Cola,  travel  manager  in  the 
display  advertising  department  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  promoted 
to  travel  sales  manager. 

Before  joining  the  Times,  Cole 
worked  for  Fairchild  Publications  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Ryan  McKIbbon  ,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Denver  Post,  assumes  the  post  of  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  in  June  when 
Donald  F.  Hunt  retires. 

Kirk  MacDonald,  vice  president 
of  advertising  at  the  Denver  Post,  was 
promoted  to  senior  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing. 

Previously,  MacDonald  was  ad  direc¬ 
tor  and  vice  president  of  advertising  at 
the  Post  and  display  ad  director  for  the 
San  Antonio  Light. 

Bill  Marlmow,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has 
joined  the  Baltimore  Sun  as  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor. 

Marimow  has  been  a  reporter,  subur¬ 
ban  assigning  editor  and  city  editor  at 
the  Inquirer. 

Miguol  Pdrox,  who  has  worked  as  a 
reporter  at  the  Miami  Herald  and  a 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  joined  The  Record  of  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.J.,  where  he  will  write  a 
twice-weekly  column  dealing  with 
Latino  issues. 

Dionico  |Don|  Floros,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Iowa  City  (Iowa) 
Press  Citizen,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  at  the  El  Paso 
(Texas)  Times. 

He  succeeds  Tbooias  Fonton,  who 


moves  to  Zurich  to  become  European 
director  of  the  international  division  of 
the  Arlington,  Va. -based  free  speech 
and  free  press  advocacy  group,  the 
Freedom  Forum. 

Flores  has  been  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen, 
editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
and  the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta 
and  assistant  to  the  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.’s  West  regional  group. 

Susanno  E.  Schanis,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  biweekly  Improper  Boston¬ 
ian,  now  is  editor  in  chief. 

Schantz  has  been  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Business  Journal 
and  Inside  Worcester  magazine  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  College  Survival  Guides. 

R.  Potor  Evans,  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  New  York-based  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  sales  firm  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc., 
has  been  promoted  to  Miami  manager 
for  the  firm. 

Donna  Laird,  classified  outside  sales 
supervisor  and  earlier  a  retail  account 
executive  for  the  Shreveport,  La., 
Times,  becomes  classified  ad  manager. 

Diana  Sugg,  a  reporter  at  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee  who  earlier  worked 
for  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald- 
Journal,  has  been  appointed  Bee  med¬ 
ical  writer. 

Cbristino  Brow,  telemarketing  sales 
manager  at  the  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  has  been 
named  telemarketing  director. 

Nancy  Van  Doron,  director  of  na¬ 
tional  and  community  affairs  with  the 


Travelers  Corp.  and  president  of  the 
Travelers  Cos.  Foundation,  has  joined 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher. 

Mark  Lukas,  national  advertising 
coordinator  with  the  Courant,  was 
appointed  regional  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  overseeing  ad  sales  functions  in 
eastern  Connecticut.  He  is  based  in 
Manchester. 

Earlier,  Lukas  was  a  retail  account 
executive  and  national  senior  account 
executive  at  the  Courant  and  a  retail 
account  executive  for  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald. 

William  B.  Huff,  treasurer  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  has  been  named  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer. 
He  will  continue  as  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  of 
Affiliated  Publications  Inc.,  the  Globe’s 
parent. 

William  F.  Connolly  Jr.,  con¬ 
troller  of  the  newspaper,  assumes  the 
post  of  treasurer. 

Paul  R.  Norman,  controller  for 
Affiliated,  now  is  also  controller  for 
the  Globe. 

Frod  L.B.  Strong,  who  has  been  a 
reporter  for  the  Daily  Press  in  Paso 
Robles,  Calif.,  and  more  recently  was  a 
researcher  and  advocate  for  business 
and  agricultural  interests,  has  rejoined 
the  paper  as  wire  and  farm  editor. 

Alan  D.  Blanchard,  a  copy  editor 
for  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette,  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
the  Daily  News,  Greenville,  Mich. 

He  succeeds  Sylvia  Warnor,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  Michigan  House  of 
Representatives  Republican  Communi¬ 
cations  Office  in  Lansing. 
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The  New  York  Times  has  announced 
the  following  appointments  in  the 
news,  art  and  sports  departments  and 
at  the  Sunday  magazine. 

J*Hr«y  Can*,  a  former  copy  editor 
at  the  New  York  Daily  News  and  earli¬ 
er  at  The  Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J., 
joined  the  business  editing  staff. 

Gus  Carlson,  assistant  business  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  Miami  Herald  and  previ¬ 
ously  business  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Sun,  is  a  Times  copy  editor  on  the 
business  desk. 

Danial  A.  Cooraman,  assistant 
managing  editor  for  features  at  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  former¬ 
ly  assistant  business  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  is  also  a 
business  editing  staffer. 

Don  Donefrio,  who  has  worked  for 
the  Microcomputer  Publishing  Center 
in  New  York  and  the  Electronic  Pho¬ 
tography  Lab  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  was 
hired  for  the  art  department’s  graphic 
desk. 

Alicon  Franca,  who  had  left  the 
Times  to  become  a  reporter  on  the 
MacNeil/Lehrer  Newshour  on  PBS  and 
an  associate  producer  for  ABC’s  Prime' 
Time  Live,  rejoined  the  paper  as  a 
Style  copy  editor. 

Michaal  J.  Fraaman,  who  has 

written  about  the  NFL  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  the  New  England  Pa¬ 
triots  for  the  Boston  Globe,  now  covers 
the  New  Jersey  Nets  for  the  Times. 

Barbara  Graustark,  articles  di¬ 
rector  of  Metropolitan  Home  magazine 
and  earlier  entertainment  editor  and 
popular  music  critic  for  Newsweek,  is 
deputy  home  editor  for  Style. 

Jasaph  R.  Gragary,  a  senior  edi¬ 
tor  and  writer  for  the  nonpartisan  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Association  who  previously 
worked  for  the  European  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  was  named  a  copy 
editor  on  the  Times  foreign  desk. 

Saul  Hansall,  a  senior  writer  for 
Institutional  Investor,  will  cover  com¬ 
mercial  banking  for  the  business  desk. 

Dauglas  Jahl,  Los  Angeles  Times 
White  House  correspondent,  is  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Times  Washington 
bureau,  covering  intelligence  and  na¬ 
tional  security. 

Dana  Jannings,  a  former  Wall 
Street  Journal  editor,  becomes  a  sports 
copy  editor. 

Palar  Marks,  a  reporter  for  News- 
day  on  Long  Island,  joins  the  metro 
desk  as  a  Long  Island  correspondent. 

WInnIa  O'Kallay,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Banking  Week  and  formerly  a 
staffer  with  Advertising  Age,  becomes  a 
copy  editor  for  business. 


Larry  Olmstaad,  city  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  earlier  a  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun  reporter,  was  hired 
as  a  metro  special  projects  editor. 

Chrlslaphar  Phillips,  special  arti¬ 
cles  editor  for  the  London  Telegraph’s 
Sunday  magazine  and  previously  asso¬ 
ciate  managing  editor  of  Architectural 
Digest  and  an  Asiaweek  editor,  is  a 
Style  copy  editor. 

Garry  Plarre-Plarra,  a  reporter 
for  the  Sun-Sentinel,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  who  earlier  worked  for  the  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla.,  Ledger,  becomes  a  metro  re- 
porter-trainee. 

Andy  Port,  executive  editor  of 
Avenue  and  formerly  a  reporter  at 
Newsday  and  an  editor  for  Ms.,  the 
New  York  Daily  News’  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  and  Women's  Wear  Daily,  now  is 
a  story  editor  for  the  Times  Sunday 
magazine. 

Kathy  Rosa,  a  Boston  Globe  copy 
editor  who  previously  held  editing 
posts  at  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  and  was 
deputy  press  secretary  to  former  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Mayor  Marion  Barry,  was 
named  a  copy  editor  on  the  foreign 
desk. 

Richard  Sandomlr,  who  has  been 
a  business  reporter  at  Newsday  and 


The  Advocate  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
a  staff  writer  for  Sports  Inc.,  is  sports 
television  and  business  writer. 

Amy  Spladlor,  associate  features 
editor  of  W  Europe  and  a  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Women’s  Wear  Daily  and 
American  W,  joined  Style  as  a  fashion 
writer. 

Tim  Wolnor,  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was 
named  a  projects  writer  in  the  Times 
Washington  bureau. 

Poter  S.  Young,  night  city  editor 
at  the  Houston  Chronicle  and  earlier 
editor  of  the  Troy,  N.Y.,  Record,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Trentonian,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  metro  editor  for  the  Courier 
Post  in  Camden,  N.J.,  and  assistant 
metro  editor  at  the  Fort  Worth  Star' 
Telegram,  becomes  a  copy  editor  for 
metro. 

KImborly  J.  McLarIn,  a  city 
desk  reporter  at  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  joined  the  Times  metro  staff  as 
a  reporter. 

Chuck  Slalor,  who  has  worked  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle,  the  Staten  Island  Advance,  the 
New  York  Post  and  the  Racing  Times, 
now  is  a  sports  copy  editor. 


Worrell  EnterpriaeSf  lac. 
has  sold 


Buyer's  Guide 

of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
(Weekly  distribution  of  325,000) 

To  JE  Publishing  Co. 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Worrell  Enterprises  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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Advertising/Promotion 

Newspapers  get 
big  hunk  of 
movie  ad  budgets 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

HOORAY  FOR  HOLLYWOOD!  Or  at 
least,  hooray  for  its  advertising  bud¬ 
gets.  Hollywood’s  habit  of  giving  cer¬ 
tain  films  huge  promotion  budgets  is 
getting  the  notice  of  newspapers. 

While  the  movie  industry  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  a  strong  advertising  cate¬ 
gory  for  newspapers  because  of  their  en¬ 
tertainment  sections  and  movie  listings, 
newspapers  are  getting  more  aggressive 
in  going  after  the  vast  quantities  of  pro¬ 
motional  money  that  flow  out  of  Tinsel¬ 
town  before  a  movie  is  launched. 

In  1992,  LNA  recorded  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  spent  $184,643,000 
in  the  approximately  80  newspapers  it 
measures. 

This  summer  could  be  one  of  the 
biggest  for  promotional  activity  be¬ 
cause  the  studios  are  planning  to  col¬ 
lectively  release  60  films  between  May 
and  August.  That  is  a  33%  increase 
over  summer  releases  in  1992,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Variety. 

A  film’s  most  critical  period  is  the 
first  two  weekends  it  is  shown.  If  it 
does  well  at  the  box  office,  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  says,  it  will  probably  go 
on  to  become  a  hit.  If  it  falters,  it  will 
probably  get  converted  to  home  video 
fairly  early.  Therefore,  most  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  effort  is  to  create  excitement 
about  the  movie  before  it  opens. 

Studios  are  also  loath  to  release  a 
movie  the  same  weekend  another  stu¬ 
dio’s  big  budget  film  is  being  released. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that 
July  and  August  release. schedules  are 
crowded  because  of  the  industry’s  re¬ 
luctance  to  go  head-to-head  with  the 
summer’s  two  most  expensive  films 
opening  in  June  just  a  week  apart. 

Jurassic  Park,  a  Steven  Spielberg 
production  for  Universal  Studios  is 
opening  June  11,  and  Columbia  Pic¬ 
tures’  Last  Action  Hero,  featuring 


A  full-size,  four-color  poster  was 
inserted  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to 
advertise  the  movie  Cool  World. 


Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  is  opening 
June  18. 

Both  films  cost  over  $60  million  to 
create.  The  studios  will  need  to  sell 
tickets  by  the  fistful  to  break  even  on 
these  two. 

The  glut  of  films  due  out  this  sum¬ 
mer,  combined  with  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  weekends  on  which  to  open, 
may  open  doors  to  newspapers  offering 
a  way  to  break  away  from  the  pack 
with  a  standout  promotion. 

“Everyone  wants  something  new,  dif¬ 
ferent,  innovative — something  that 
will  make  their  movie  stand  apart  from 
the  crowd,”  according  to  Jim  Gath, 
vice  president  and  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sales,  USA  Today.  “The  movies 


will  stand  on  their  own,  but  everyone 
wants  something  to  break  through  the 
clutter  to  get  people  into  the  movie 
theaters.” 

Promotional  money,  which  has  usu¬ 
ally  been  spent  in  television,  outdoor 
and  other  media,  is  dribbling  over  into 
newspapers. 

“We  see  value  in  partnering  with 
newspapers,”  said  Nancy  Overfield- 
Delmar,  vice  president-marketing  for 
Twentieth  Century  Fox,  Licensing  and 
Merchandising.  “With  newspapers  at¬ 
tempting  to  attract  new  advertisers  and 
keep  existing  advertisers,  there  are 
more  opportunities  to  leverage  buys 
and  create  an  event  that  will  generate 
excitement  about  a  film.” 

Overfield-Delmar  was  involved  with 
creating  a  Home  Alone  2:  Lost  in  New 
York  promotion  that  partnered  the  stu¬ 
dio  with  the  New  York  Times,  Bloom- 
ingdale’s  and  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New 
York  City  (E&P,  Dec.  5,  P.  28). 

The  contest  required  Times  readers 
to  locate  Kevin,  the  character  played 
by  McCaulay  Culkin,  in  the  pages  of 
the  paper  and  send  in  a  coupon  listing 
his  location  every  day  for  two  weeks. 
The  winner,  chosen  by  random  draw¬ 
ing  of  entries,  won  a  weekend  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel,  where  most  of  the  movie’s 
action  occurs. 

Twentieth  Century  Fox  also  part¬ 
nered  with  USA  Today  to  create  an 
eight-page  advertorial  for  Home  Alone 
2.  That  worked  well  because  the  studio 
was  able  to  bring  in  its  merchandising 
partners,  like  Kellogg’s  and  L.A.  Gear, 
as  advertisers,  Overfield-Delmar  said. 

“It’s  a  natural  match  [for  these  ad¬ 
vertisers]  to  promote  their  association 
with  the  film,”  she  said.  “It  gives  them 
a  chance  to  maximize  their  exposure 
through  the  newspaper.” 

The  studio  also  liked  the  fact  that  it 
had  control  over  the  editorial  element 
of  the  section. 

USA  Today  is  serious  about  doing 
business  with  the  movie  industry.  For 
the  past  year,  the  national  daily  has 
had  a  salesperson,  Pam  Nickerson,  tar¬ 
geting  film  advertising. 

“We  probably  hadn’t  paid  as  much 
attention  to  that  business  as  we  should 
have.  USA  Today  is  virtually  a  trade 
publication  for  the  industry  .  .  .  espe¬ 
cially  the  Life  section.  [The  paper]  cov¬ 
ers  entertainment  on  a  daily  basis  like 
no  one  else  does,”  said  Gath. 

Most  recently,  Buena  Vista  Pictures 
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Marketing  inserted  a  double-sided 
movie  poster  into  the  March  25  issue 
of  L/SA  Today.  One  side  advertised 
The  Adventures  of  Huck  Finn  and  the 
other  side  was  a  teaser  for  an  upcoming 
movie  based  on  the  Nintendo  video 
game  Super  Mario  Brothers. 

“We  printed  it,  but  it  looked  like  a 
movie  poster,”  Gath  said  of  the  glossy 
ad  printed  on  heavier  paper  stock  than 
newsprint. 

Some  movies  have  had  special  pro¬ 
motions  that  used  several  newspapers. 
Newspapers  First,  a  national  ad  sales 
representative  firm,  sold  an  audiotex 
promotion  into  38  newspapers  for 
Columbia  Pictures’  Single  White  Fe¬ 
male,  released  last  summer.  The 
movie’s  plot  involved  a  murderous  and 
obsessive  roommate  found  through  the 
classified  ads. 

A  small  display  ad  appeared  on  the 
page  with  the  movie  listings  that  read 
like  a  classified  ad:  “Columbia  Pictures 
seeks  avid  moviegoers  to  participate  in 
sweepstakes  fun.”  The  ad  then  referred 
readers  to  the  newspaper’s  classified 
section  to  find  the  movie  ad.  The  clas¬ 
sified  ad  listed  an  audiotex  number  to 
call  and  enter  to  win  $2,500  toward  a 
new  apartment,  screening  tickets  or 
other  prizes  such  as  T-shirts.  The  tag 
line  for  the  classified  ad  was  “Living 
with  a  roommate  can  be  murder.” 

Another  single-market  promotion 
that  had  a  different  twist  was  for  a 
sneak  preview  of  Death  Becomes  Tier 
from  Universal  Studios.  Newspapers 
First  teamed  Loews  Theatres  with  a 
furniture  retailer,  the  Leather  Center, 
to  offer  a  chance  to  win  “The  Best 
Seat  in  the  House.”  Leather  Center 
placed  the  prize,  a  couch,  in  the  lobby 
of  the  theaters  for  the  duration  of  the 
sweepstakes.  The  partnering  gave  each 
partner  an  increased  visibility  while 
the  contest  was  running.  The  newspa¬ 
per  received  a  five-time  ad  schedule  of 
additional  business. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  been 
partnering  movie  studios  with  retailers 
in  contest  promotions  for  over  a  year. 
The  sales  approach  is  one  of  partner¬ 
ing  with  the  studio  and  bringing  in  re¬ 
tailers  with  which  the  Times  has  a  rela¬ 
tionship  that  are  appropriate  to  the 
promotion,  said  Donna  Freed,  group 
advertising  manager. 

“Usually  we  try  to  have  an  idea  in 
mind  and  try  to  target  films  that  we 
know  they  want  to  work  with  different¬ 
ly,”  said  Freed.  The  Times  approaches 
the  studio  with  the  idea  before  taking 
it  to  the  retailer,  “to  be  sure  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  requirements  of  the  film.” 


Lost  In  New  York 


USA  Today  carried  an  eight-page 
advertorial  for  Home  Alone  2:  Lost 
in  Netv  York. 


This  approach  is  one  Overfield-Del- 
mar  likes  to  take  as  well.  “The  paper 
doesn’t  understand  our  property  as 
well  as  we  do.  So  it’s  more  of  a  team 
effort .  .  .  Ideally,  we  get  everyone  in  a 
room  and  brainstorm  until  we  find  a 
mutually  beneficial  program,”  she  said. 


themes  of  the  two  movies  made  a  good 
fit  with  the  computer  stores.  Freed 
said. 

“Comp  USA  has  been  very  pleased 
with  the  programs.  The  co-promotion 
was  good  for  both  parties  because  it 
drove  traffic  in  the  store  and  increased 
awareness  of  the  movie,”  said  Laura 
Morgan,  spokeswoman  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

The  grand  prize  for  the  animated 
Cool  World  was  the  winner’s  likeness 
drawn  into  a  DC  comic  book  beside 
one  of  their  superheroes.  First  prize 
was  a  trip  for  two  for  a  “cool”  concert 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Fievel  Goes  West,  another  animated 
film,  had  actors  in  character  costumes 
in  various  locations  of  JC  Penney  and 
The  Broadway  stores.  Released  in  time 
for  Thanksgiving,  the  November  con¬ 
test’s  theme  was  “Shop  Early.” 

“We  had  kids  lined  up  at  all  the 
stores  to  see  Fievel.  That  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful,”  Freed  said. 

Tying  in  the  movie’s  theme  to  the 
promotion  is  key  to  success.  “Each 
movie  is  a  one-time  event,  and  a  pro¬ 
motion  needs  to  capture  its  unique¬ 
ness,”  she  pointed  out. 

Although  Overfield-Delmar  admits 
that  the  focus  is  “so  often  on  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media  and  everyone  going 
there,”  she  added  that  she  “definitely” 
believes  “there  is  a  lot  more  opportuni- 


USA  Today  is  serious  about  doing  business 
with  the  movie  industry.  For  the  past  year,  the 
national  daily  has  had  a  salesperson,  Pam 
Nickerson,  targeting  film  advertising. 


The  Los  Angeles  paper  has  run  sev¬ 
eral  contests  for  films  such  as  Para¬ 
mount’s  Star  Trek  VI,  Boomerang  and 
Cool  World.  Full-size,  four-color  movie 
posters  were  inserted  in  the  newspaper 
to  advertise  Boomerang  and  Cool 
World. 

Universal  Pictures’  Fievel  Goes  West 
and  Sneakers  also  partnered  with  re¬ 
tailers  and  the  Times  to  run  contests. 

Freed  said  the  Times  has  been  trying 
to  get  studios  to  use  the  paper  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  “We’re  trying  to  change  the 
studios’  philosophy  of  how  they  use 
newspapers.  We’re  trying  to  stretch 
ourselves  so  they  see  us  as  a  pre-release 
vehicle.” 

The  Star  Trek  VI  and  Sneakers  pro¬ 
motions  both  involved  the  computer 
retailer.  Comp  USA.  The  technical 


ty  for  cross-promotion  with  news¬ 
papers  than  currently  is  being  done.” 

Some  films  are  better  promoted  in 
newspapers  than  others,  Overfield- 
Delmar  said. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  careful 
about  which  films  it  chooses  for  pro¬ 
motions,  said  Freed. 

“There  is  a  responsibility  both  on 
the  studio  side  and  ours  that  we  target 
those  films  that  suit  everyone’s  needs 
and  that  we  can  target  the  audience 
for.  If  it  doesn’t  match,  it  won’t  be  suc¬ 
cessful  for  either  of  us,”  Freed  said. 

A  family-oriented  movie  is  better 
suited  to  newspaper  promotion  be¬ 
cause  of  the  similar  audience  both 
reach. 


(See  Movie  ads  on  page  42) 
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appointments 

Who's  moving  where  at  newspapers'  suppliers 


St*ve  Siler  joined  Hurletron  Inc., 
Danville,  Ill.,  as  its  chief  engineer,  with 
responsibility  for  directing  technical 
activities,  including  product  develop¬ 
ment,  at  the  maker  of  register  and  oth¬ 
er  press  controls. 

His  experience  includes  15  years  of 
technical  work  in  measurement  and 
control  systems  for  process  industries, 
most  recently  as  engineering  manager 
for  Eurotherm  Gauging  Systems,  Bil¬ 
lerica,  Mass.  He  earlier  served  as  con¬ 
trols  manager  with  Beloit  Corp. 

Albert  Yafe  was  named  to  direct 
graphic  arts  development  efforts  at  Or- 
botech  Inc.  corporate  headquarters, 
Yavne,  Israel. 

Yafe  spent  four  years  at  Orbot  Sys¬ 
tems  Ltd.,  which  after  merging  last 
year  with  Optrotech  Ltd.  formed  Or- 
botech.  (The  U.S.  subsidiary  of  the  de¬ 
veloper  of  PostScript-based  imposet- 
ting  systems  operates  a  graphic  arts  di¬ 
vision  in  Billerica,  Mass.)  He  earlier 
worked  for  10  years  at  Scitex  Corp. 
Ltd.,  serving  in  various  product  devel¬ 
opment  and  managerial  positions. 

Roger  Powar,  former  Editor  &  Pub' 
Usher  advertising  representative,  has 
joined  Unique  Photo,  Orange,  N.J.,  as 
a  special  account  manager  focusing  on 
newspaper  business  development. 

Swxanne  Hanlon  was  appointed 
manager  of  PhotoExpress,  a  new  third- 
party  satellite  photo  distribution  net¬ 
work  operated  by  the  Associated  Press. 

Support  manager  at  AP’s  Photo 
Technology  Marketing  Department  for 
the  last  year,  Hanlon  earlier  worked  as 
a  manager  in  AP  Graphics  and  as  an 
administrative  assistant  in  Photos. 
Before  joining  the  AP  in  1987,  she 
worked  for  CBS  News  and  CNN. 

John  Bolian  was  promoted  from  re¬ 
gional  manager  to  graphics  sales  man¬ 


ager  for  Cheshire/A  Videojet  Co., 
Wood  Dale,  III.,  where  he  is  responsible 
for  growth  of  all  domestic  sales  of 
graphic  products.  Mnuroon  Corbott 
joined  Cheshire  as  marketing  trade 
show  administrator. 

Tim  Kllgoro  was  appointed  An- 
chor/Lithkemko  Inc.  sales  manager 
for  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming  and  Montana.  Based  in  Au¬ 
rora,  Colo.,  Kilgore  formerly  held  a 
sales  position  with  Flint  Ink.  The  Or¬ 
ange  Park,  Fla.,  unit  of  International 
Paper’s  Imaging  Products  Division  also 
named  Bob  Hutting  sales  manager  for 
Northern  California.  Based  in  Vaca¬ 
ville,  Calif.,  Hutting  has  been  a  Sun 
Chemical  branch  manager.  Greater 
Buffalo  Press  technical  services  manag¬ 
er  and  newspaper  plant  manager. 

Two  12-year  veterans  of  Wichita,  Kan.- 
based  Mycro-Tek  have  moved  to  Stauf¬ 
fer  Media  Systems,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Richard  Barnett,  who  rose  to  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager  and  director  of  na¬ 
tional  and  corporate  accounts  at  My¬ 
cro-Tek,  was  named  Stauffer  manager 
in  charge  of  sales  to  newspapers  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  U.S.  Earlier  in  his 
career,  Barnett  held  sales  positions  with 
Harris,  Compugraphic,  Singer-Friden 
and  Varityper. 

Now  Stauffer’s  sales  consultant  re¬ 
sponsible  for  newspapers  in  the  west¬ 
ern  half  of  the  U.S.,  Chris  McKaa 
had  been  Mycro-Tek  regional  sales 
manager,  publications  manager  and 
systems  applications  specialist. 

CathI  Goedfellew,  formerly  with 
LaserMaster,  Printware  and  Autologic, 
joined  Monotype  Inc.  as  technical  sup¬ 
port  engineer  at  its  Rolling  Meadows, 
111.,  headquarters.  Jim  Luca,  formerly 
with  Agfa  Corp.,  was  named  customer 
service  representative  at  Monotype’s 
Kansas  City  office. 


Slava  Llaxart  was  promoted  to  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager  at  the  Printing 
and  Allied  Markets  Business  Group  of 
Indianapolis-based  Praxair  Surface 
Technologies  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
Ucarlox  laser-engraved  ceramic  anilox 
printing  rollers. 

Liezert  joined  what  was  then  Union 
Carbide  Coatings  Service  Corp.  in 
1986  as  a  field  sales  representative  and 
was  named  Western  Sales  Group  man¬ 
ager  in  1988.  He  brings  23  years’  print¬ 
ing  experience  to  the  supervision  of  all 
sales  and  marketing  at  the  business 
group,  which  has  plants  in  Alsip,  111., 
and  Charlotte,  N.C. 

David  Sawyer  was  named  head  of 
the  newspaper  services  division  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Telecom  Services  Inc.,  Wayne, 
Pa.  Sawyer  was  manager  of  audiotex 
services  for  New  York-based  United 
Media. 

Advanced  Telecom  Services  pro¬ 
vides  800-  and  900-number  informa¬ 
tion  services  to  more  than  500  daily 
newspapers,  directly  or  through  syndi¬ 
cates.  Its  VoiceTone  voice-recognition 
program  allows  readers  to  interact  with 
newspaper  audiotex  programs  from  ro¬ 
tary-dial  phones  as  well  as  Touch-Tone 
models. 

Diana  DINIcala-Marsh  was  named 
customer  support  vice  president  at 
Deadline  Data  Systems  Inc.,  Topsfield, 
Mass.,  where  she  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  telephone  support  and 
on-site  service  for  all  customer  hard¬ 
ware,  software  and  system  integration 
activities. 

Her  17  years’  experience  working 
with  the  publishing  industry  includes 
eight  years  at  Xyvision,  most  recently 
as  implementation  planning  manager. 
She  also  worked  in  product  manage¬ 
ment  and  customer  service  positions  at 
Xenotron  and  ECRM. 

Gaarga  Klaas  moved  to  AM  Graph¬ 
ics  as  total  quality  manager  from  his  po¬ 
sition  as  quality  assurance  director  at 
NCR  Corp.  Both  firms  are  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  Kloos 
earned  degrees  in  engineering  and 
management. 

He  also  has  taught  quality  assurance 
at  a  local  community  college  and 
served  in  various  offices  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Society  for 
Quality  Control. 
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P.Ink  software  engineering 
GmbH  G  Ce., 

Hamburg,  Germany 

Completion  of  the  first  part  of  an 
agreement  with  Axel  Springer  Verlag 
AG  to  install  a  P.Ink  Press  publishing 
system  connecting  all  offices  of  the 
Bild'Zeitung. 

Work  at  offices  in  Leipzig,  Dresden, 
Magdeburg  and  Chemnitz  is  complete. 
The  remainder  of  the  nationwide  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  be  finished  in  1995,  when  the 
network  is  linked  with  the  print  site 
near  Leipzig.  The  new  nationwide  sys¬ 
tem  will  serve  decentralized  production 
of  eight  regional  editions  subdivided 
into  19  local  editions  through  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  relational  databases  at  each 
site. 

The  work  follows  a  1991  test  installa¬ 
tion  that  connected  via  ISDN  circuit 
newspaper  sites  in  Hamburg  and  Berlin, 
where,  parallel  to  an  existing  system, 
was  implemented  a  system  of  20  Macin¬ 
tosh  workstations  linked  to  an  SQL 
database-communications  server  run¬ 
ning  on  Unix-based  Sun  Microsystems 
hardware,  including  OPl  capabilities  for 
images. 

Deadline  Data  Systems  Inc., 

Topsfield,  Mass. 

Site  license  for  Xtags  page  integra¬ 
tion  software,  version  1.3,  to  Atlanta- 
based  Fulton  County  Daily  Report,  the 
third  newspaper  in  Time  Warner’s 
American  Lawyer  Media  group  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  product  for  pagination  in 
QuarkXPress. 

The  latest  release  automatically  con¬ 
verts  files  from  the  newspaper’s  Dewar 
Information  Systems  Corp.  editorial 
and  SDG  classified  ad  systems  into 
XPress  on  the  Macintosh.  User  formats 
are  translated  into  Quark  style  sheets 
and  style  tags,  including  anchored  and 
unanchored  text  and  picture  box  com¬ 
mands.  It  also  allows  the  Quark  docu¬ 
ment  window  to  be  hidden  during  im¬ 
port,  improving  transfer  times  for  large 
or  graphic-intensive  files. 

John  Jallano  Computar 
Services  Ce., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atan  Express  site  license  upgrades 
the  three  single  licenses  at  New  York’s 
Village  Voice,  where  plans  call  for  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  software  to  produce 
the  paper’s  entire  editorial  content. 


The  single  licenses  have  been  used  to 
import  formatted  text  from  the  paper’s 
Atex  system  to  QuarkXPress  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Voice  Literary  Supplement. 

KBA-Mottar  Corp., 

York,  Pa. 

A  third  Colormax  flexo  printing 
unit  to  handle  additional  four-color 
advertising  in  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle 
Co.,  where  it  will  replace  a  letterpress 
unit. 

Its  four-over-one  color  printing  (a 
three-color  common-impression  cylin¬ 
der  atop  two  couples)  can  run  to  either 
of  two  existing  folders.  To  be  operating 
in  early  fall,  the  unit  will  feature  mo¬ 
torized  sidelay  and  circumferential  reg¬ 
ister  adjustment  on  all  couples.  The 
existing  Colormax  units  have  been 
used  for  two  years  to  print  section  cov¬ 
ers  in  flexo  for  the  morning  Reading 
Times  and  evening  and  Sunday  Read¬ 
ing  Eagle .  I 

Wabaq  Carp., 

Wheeling,  111. 

Four  Webquip  flying  pasters  at  the 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World.  The  pasters 
were  installed  over  a  weekend  in  close 
quarters,  three  at  one  end,  one  at  the 
other.  Training  was  provided  and  the 
World  anticipates  savings  on  waste. 

Rackwall  Graphic  Syslams, 

Westmont,  111. 

Presses  for  newspapers  in  Argentina 
and  New  Zealand.  Installation  of  a 
Goss  Headliner  Offset  press  will  begin 
this  summer  at  La  Voz  del  Interior, 
Cordoba,  Argentina. 

The  66,000-circulation  Voz  is  re¬ 
placing  a  single-width  press  to  accom¬ 
modate  circulation  growth  and  acquire 
additional  color  capacity.  The  press 
will  comprise  six  units  with  three 
halfdecks,  a  112-page  2:1  folder  and  six 
45"  static  belt  RTPs. 

The  order  includes  a  Goss  Modular 
Press  Control  System  with  menu-dri¬ 
ven,  touch-screen-operated  presetting 
and  on-the-run  adjustment;  Layout 
Assistant  for  impositioning,  scheduling 
and  reporting;  new  PC-based,  touch¬ 
screen-activated  Page  Area  Reader  to 
establish  ink  settings  from  scanned 
negatives;  and  training  on  site  and  at 
RGS  headquarters. 

Wilson  &.  Horton  Ltd.’s  Neu> 
Zealand  Herald  signed  a  provisional 


agreement  for  two  Goss  Headliner  Off¬ 
set  in-line  presses,  which  are  slated  for 
installation  by  late  1994  or  early  1995 
in  a  new  plant.  Of  the  total  $50  mil¬ 
lion  investment  in  equipment  and  a 
new  press  hall  adjacent  to  the  existing 
production  facilities,  the  cost  of  the 
presses  is  expected  to  be  approximate¬ 
ly  $35  million. 

Reported  to  be  the  largest  of  their 
type  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
the  presses  will  more  than  double  the 
speed  of  the  250,000-circulation  Auck¬ 
land  paper’s  existing  press  and  add 
about  15%  to  the  paper’s  maximum 
number  of  pages. 

The  company  said  its  directors  “re¬ 
gard  the  present  time  as  favorable  for 
the  purchase  of  plant,  with  manufac¬ 
turers  keen  to  quote  in  what  is  a  reces¬ 
sionary  environment ....’’ 

Data  Sciences  Inc., 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Unix  upgrade  for  an  existing  Paper- 
trak  business  management  system  at 
Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Delivery  Service 
Inc.,  New  York.  The  system  that 
moved  the  large  independent  route 
dealer  (distributing  more  than  200 
publications  to  80,000  customers  on 
125  routes)  away  from  manual  billing 
10  years  ago  now  requires  more  speed 
and  flexibility,  according  to  Mitchell’s. 
The  new  system  uses  the  DEC  433MP 
Multiuser  Business  System,  based  on 
SCO  Unix  System  V  with  Intel 
486/33MHz  processors,  an  EISA/ISA 
bus  and  SCSI  devices. 

Unix-based  Papertrak  Circulation 
Insert  Management  and  Database 
Marketing/TMC  systems  for  Landmark 
Community  Newspapers’  six-day, 
16,300-circulation  News-Enterprise , 
Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  and  the  triweekly, 
13,000-circulation  Lancaster  (S.C.) 
News.  Landmark  already  runs  Paper¬ 
trak  at  two  larger  dailies. 

Publlsbing  Business  Systems 
Inc., 

Des  Plaines,  111. 

MediaPlus  to  replace  the  in-house 
circulation  system  at  the  30,000-circu¬ 
lation  Daily  Herald,  Provo,  Utah. 

Using  relational  database  manage¬ 
ment,  MediaPlus  handles  all  circula¬ 
tion  functions  and  provides  for  new 
marketing  capabilities  beyond  the  pa¬ 
per’s  TMC  program.  The  Scripps 
League  paper  needed  to  maintain  a 
database  of  subscriber  and  nonsub¬ 
scriber  information  easily,  including 
extensive  demographics  to  support 
multiple  marketing  aims. 
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News  Tech 


Newspaper  tech 
managers  on  the  move 


Gr«g  Stowarl,  Tampa  Tribune  infor¬ 
mation  services  director  for  the  past 
two  years,  was  promoted  to  production 
director.  He  replaces  Fr*d  Fuller,  who 
became  production  vice  president  for 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency. 

Joining  the  Tribune  in  1976  as  an 
electronics  technician,  Stewart  partici¬ 
pated  in  planning,  installing  and  imple¬ 
menting  the  paper’s  first  editorial  com¬ 
puter  systems  and  electronic  phototype¬ 
setters. 

After  promotions  to  technical  ser¬ 
vices  manager  and  data  processing  sys¬ 
tems  manager,  he  was  named  assistant 
production  director  in  1981  and  there¬ 
after  worked  to  integrate  new  produc¬ 
tion  technology,  including  TKS  offset 
presses. 

He  also  was  given  responsibility  for 
each  production  department  and  was 
involved  in  labor  negotiations  with 
several  unions.  As  information  ser¬ 
vices  director,  he  reorganized  the  divi¬ 
sion  and  was  responsible  for  data  pro¬ 
cessing,  technical  services  and  tele¬ 
communications. 

Not  two  months  before  announcing 
Stewart’s  promotion  and  Fuller’s  depar¬ 
ture  for  SFNA,  the  Tribune  said  it  pro¬ 
moted  Fuller  to  vice  president.  He  had 
been  with  the  Florida  paper  since  1983, 
after  working  as  production  manager  for 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  and  as 
production  director  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  where  he  served  under 
vice  president  Larry  Ingram,  his  new 
operations  boss  in  San  Francisco. 

Charius  E.  Ollus  Jr.  was  named  com¬ 
mercial  printing  manager  for  the  Daily 
Press  Inc.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Since  joining  the  Daily  Press  circula¬ 
tion  department  in  1973,  Giles  held  po¬ 
sitions  of  increasing  responsibility  with¬ 
in  the  paper’s  circulation  and  opera¬ 
tions  departments.  Most  recently  as 
prepress  manager,  he  was  responsible 
for  the  company’s  Macintosh-based  dis¬ 
play  ad  system  and  its  photocomposi¬ 
tion  and  platemaking  operations. 

President  and  publisher  Joseph  D. 
Cantrell  said  that  after  a  successful 
three-year  limited  test-marketing  of 


commercial  offset  printing  services  uti¬ 
lizing  its  16-unit  Goss  Metroliner,  the 
company  found  growing  demand  from 
government  offices,  businesses  and  oth¬ 
er  organizations. 

MIchaul  D.  Williams,  a  former  Los 
Angeles  Times  production  executive, 
was  named  operations  vice  president  at 
Portland  (Maine)  Newspapers,  where 
he  leads  the  production  and  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems  divisions. 
He  called  the  flexo-printed  Portland 
Press  Herald  and  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram  the  cleanest-looking  news¬ 
papers  he  had  seen. 

Williams  joined  the  Times  in  1987  as 
information  systems  director,  was 
named  systems  and  administration  vice 
president  in  1990  and  became  opera¬ 
tions  vice  president  the  next  year. 

The  Colorado  native’s  24  years  in 
newspaper  production  began  at 
Scripps  Howard’s  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  He  went  on  to  become  corpo¬ 
rate  systems  assistant  director  at  the 
group’s  Cincinnati  headquarters.  He 
also  worked  for  Scripps’  recently  closed 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  for  United  Press 
International. 

Louis  Franconori  joined  the  San 
Antonio  (Texas)  ExpresS'News  as  op¬ 
erations  vice  president,  replacing  Estil 
Jones,  who  retired  from  the  post  after 
50  years  in  the  industry. 

Franconeri  last  served  as  operations 
vice  president  at  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
where  he  supervised  installation  of 
Goss  Colorliner  presses,  the  same 
equipment  scheduled  for  delivery  to 
San  Antonio  later  this  year. 

After  graduation  from  the  New  York 
School  of  Printing  and  studies  at 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Franconeri  became  a  production  engi¬ 
neer  at  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  While  at  ANPA 
(now  NAA),  he  traveled  to  newspapers 
to  help  with  new  technology,  particu¬ 
larly  computerized  prepress  and  offset 
printing.  Five  years  later,  he  joined  the 
Sun  as  data  processing  manager,  then 
moved  to  labor  relations,  production 
and  operations. 


John  Semo  was  named  production 
director  at  the  Saratogian.  The  27-year 
Gannett  Co.  veteran  moved  to  the 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  daily  from  the 
Press  &  Sun-Bulletin,  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  where  he  was  manager  of  the 
platemaking  and  camera  department. 

The  Herald,  Everett,  Wash.,  recently 
named  two  production  executives. 
Robin  Larcon  was  promoted  to  oper¬ 
ations  director,  with  responsibility  for 
composing,  press,  packaging  and  distri¬ 
bution  operations. 

As  former  home-delivery  manager, 
she  coordinated  the  development  of 
reader-service  teams.  Associated  with 
the  Herald  for  16  years,  Larson  also  has 
held  the  position  of  quality  and  em¬ 
ployee  development  manager  in  the 
human  services  department. 

Don  Hendrix,  who  joined  the 
Herald  two  years  ago  as  information 
systems  manager,  was  promoted  to  di¬ 
rector  of  systems  and  technology.  He  is 
responsible  for  information  systems 
and  for  incorporating  technology  into 
the  company’s  strategic  plans.  Hendrix 
earlier  was  VAX  technical  manager  at 
Valmet  Automation. 

Mark  P.  Mansfield  was  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Journal  Register  Sup¬ 
ply,  a  new  division  of  the  Journal  Reg¬ 
ister  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

The  Atlanta-based  division  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  centralized  purchasing  of 
newsprint,  ink  and  all  other  major  sup¬ 
plies.  Mansfield  earlier  was  director  of 
Southern  marketing  at  Kruger  Pulp 
and  Paper  Sales  Inc.,  also  in  Atlanta, 
and  before  that  was  associated  with 
Abitibi-Price. 

Journal  Register  operations  in  10 
states  include  13  daily  newspapers, 
two  weekly  groups,  two  commercial 
printers  and  a  software  development 
company. 


Tampa  Trib  CD 

THE  FULL  TEXT  of  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  is  now  available  on  compact  disc 
from  NewsBank  Inc.,  where  it  joins  at 
least  35  other  U.S.  papers  distributed 
on  CD-ROM  by  the  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  company. 

Tribune  editorial  content  is  updated 
quarterly  with  more  than  20,000  new 
articles.  Back  files  to  1990  contain  more 
than  80,000  full-text  articles. 
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Promotion  Potential 

Event  and  promotion  marketing  can  bring  in  big  revenue 


by  Debra  Qersh 

SPORTS  EVENT  PROMOTIONS 
and  opportunity  marketing  are  great 
sources  of  potential  revenue  for  news¬ 
papers. 

The  sports  promotion  industry  is 
huge  and  growing,  according  to  Don 
Dixon,  chairman  of  the  Lifestyle  Mar¬ 
keting  Group,  New  York. 


These  promoters,  he  explained,  are 
looking  to  reach  a  very  narrow,  specific 
audience,  one  that  cannot  be  reached 
through  network  television. 

One  of  the  biggest  trends  is  for  a  re¬ 
tailer  and  medium  to  control  an  event, 
such  as  NBC’s  ownership  of  beach  vol¬ 
leyball  events,  Dixon  noted. 

For  newspapers  looking  to  get  into 
this  kind  of  promotion,  Dixon  said,  a 
great  resource  is  the  International 
Events  Group  Directory  of  Sponsor¬ 
ship  Marketing,  which  lists  every 
event,  its  sponsors,  how  long  it  has 
been  going  on  and  other  information. 

Dixon  suggested  seeking  out  spon¬ 
sors  of  events  and  looking  for  unex¬ 
ploited  opportunities. 

The  1996  Olympics  in  Atlanta  will 
provide  a  great  opportunity.  More  than 
350  companies  already  have  a  link  to 
the  games,  he  said. 

The  games  are  only  a  part  of  it, 
though.  There  also  are  various  festivals 
in  the  interim  and  Olympic  training 
centers  all  over  the  country,  he  contin¬ 
ued. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
have  done  a  variety  of  sports  and  event 
promotions,  explained  John  C. 
Williams,  national  advertising  manager. 

Williams  said  that  to  take  advantage 
of  what  he  dubbed  opportunity  mar¬ 


keting,  newspapers  must  be  alert  to  un¬ 
tapped  opportunities,  instill  in  their  ad 
departments  thinking  that  isolates  and 
seizes  opportunity,  and  react  quickly. 

Using  examples  from  the  Journal 
and  Constitution,  Williams  broke  the 
strategy  into  categories. 

They  included  listening  while  you 
work,  since  an  offhand  comment  could 
lead  to  a  big  idea;  congratulating  a 


hometown,  such  as  when  Atlanta  got 
the  Olympics,  or  a  home  team,  such  as 
the  Braves  and  their  playoff  and  World 
Series  games;  selling  special  news 
event  sections  and  offering  guaranteed 
positioning,  such  as  opposite  team  ros¬ 
ters,  baseball  camp  and  poster  pages 


AP  selects  minority 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  has  se¬ 
lected  17  students  to  participate  in  its 
1993  Minority  Internship  Program, 
which  is  open  to  blacks,  Hispanics, 
Asians  and  Native  Americans. 

Finalists  were  chosen  from  a  pool  of 
200  applicants. 

The  program  is  coordinated  by  Jack 
Stokes,  director  of  recruiting  and  assis¬ 
tant  personnel  director. 

The  students,  their  schools  and  the 
AP  bureaus  in  which  they  will  work  are, 
for  print,  Tricia  Serju,  Wayne  State 
University — Detroit;  Sau  Chan,  the 
University  of  Missouri — Kansas  City; 
Julie  Yamamoto,  the  University  of 
Southern  California — Los  Angeles; 
Lynn  Gonzalez,  Harvard  College — Bal¬ 
timore;  Nelson  Wang,  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege — Boston;  Katherine  Shelley,  the 
University  of  Texas,  El  Paso — Albu- 


and  interactive  pages  with  contests. 

Williams  also  suggested  using  extra 
distribution  and  events  to  sell  ads, 
stealing  ideas  from  the  competition,  al¬ 
lowing  advertisers  to  “own”  an  event  as 
the  sole  sponsor  and  selling  ancillary 
products  such  as  T-shirts,  mugs,  books 
and  calendars. 

To  seize  the  opportunity,  Williams 
said,  managers  should  keep  their  eyes 
and  ears  open,  gather  information 
from  all  sources  and  think  about  that 
information  from  a  marketing  perspec¬ 
tive,  involve  departments  other  than 
advertising,  act  immediately,  offer  dis¬ 
counts,  commit  the  resources  required, 
keep  the  staff  informed  and  enthused, 
present  ideas  clearly  and  with  style,  use 
connection,  prepare  a  calendar  and 
measure  the  results. 

“That  we’ve  done  well  at  opportuni¬ 
ty  marketing  at  the  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion  is  due  in  part  to  the  availability  of 
considerable  opportunity,”  Williams 
said.  “But  even  more  important,  I  feel, 
is  the  thinking  that  we’ve  layered 
throughout  the  organization  to  foster 
the  seizing  of  opportunities  as  they 
present  themselves.”  BE^P 


internship  finalists 

querque,  N.M.;  Subramanyam  Chebi- 
um,  Florida  A&M  University — Miami; 
Suzanne  Bowling,  Rider  College — 
Trenton,  N.J.;  Aaron  Lopez,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington — Seattle;  Karen 
Quinones  Miller,  Temple  University — 
Philadelphia;  Wil  Shamlin,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware — Atlanta;  Lisa  Alcalay 
Klug,  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley — San  Francisco;  Michele 
Chan  Santos,  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty — Salt  Lake  City;  Shelia  Hardwell, 
Grambling  State  University — ^Jackson, 
Miss.;  and  Cecil  Harris,  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity — Albany. 

Regina  Matthews  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  was  selected  as  broadcast  intern 
and  will  work  in  the  Washington 
Broadcast  News  Center;  Joseph  Villarin 
of  San  Jose  State  University  will  work 
for  San  Francisco  NewsPhoto. 


Williams  said  that  to  take  advantage  of  what  he 
dubbed  opportunity  marketing,  newspapers  must 
be  alert  to  untapped  opportunities,  instill  in  their 
ad  departments  thinking  that  isolates  and  seizes 
opportunity,  and  react  quickly. 
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Humor  Column 
Leads  to  Picketing 


by  Kathryn  Keatley  Qarvey 

A  NEWSPAPER  COLUMNIST  who 
poked  fun  at  a  high  school  band  found 
himself  the  target  of  a  picket  line  and 
the  butt  of  criticism  from  another 
columnist  from  a  competing  paper. 

What  angered  the  pickets  was  the 
satirical  column  that  Brad  Stanhope, 
sports  editor  of  the  Daily  Republic, 
Fairfield,  Calif.,  wrote  about  the  results 
of  his  newspaper’s  “Best  of  Solano” 
opinion  poll. 

In  that  poll,  area  residents  cast  their 
votes  on  the  best  restaurants,  enter¬ 
tainers,  sports  teams  and  the  like. 

Stanhope  jokingly  referred  to  the 
Fairfield  High  School  Scarlet  Brigade 
Band  as  “Crotch  Rot.”  Another  band 


in  Fairfield  is  known  as  “Crotchrot,” 
but  it  is  written  as  one  word. 

Some  40  members  of  the  Fairfield 
High  School  Scarlet  Brigade  Band 
picketed  outside  the  newspaper  office 
for  about  an  hour  March  2. 

Stanhope’s  column,  headed  “Also- 
rans  make  ‘Best’  poll  a  laug’ning  mat¬ 
ter,”  began:  “You  take  Red  Cloud,  I’ll 
take  the  Fairfield  High  Scarlet  Brigade 
Crotch  Rot  Brass  section.” 

He  turned  to  other  subjects,  then  11 
paragraphs  later  he  wrote:  “One  of  the 
most  fascinating  voting  ties  was  for  the 
best  local  music  group.  First  place  was 
Red  Cloud,  followed  by  a  three-way  tie 
for  second.  Fifth  place  was  a  two-way 
tie  between  two  similar  bands,  the 
Fairfield  High  band  and  Crotch  Rot.” 

Stanhope  quipped:  “Isn’t  Crotch  Rot 
another  name  for  the  brass  section  of 
the  Fairfield  High  Scarlet  Brigade? 


(Keatley  Garvey  is  a  Northern 
Califomia  free-lance  journalist.) 


Shouldn’t  these  votes  be  combined, 
making  the  Fairfield  High  Scarlet 
Crotch  Rot  Brigade  the  No.  1  band?” 

The  protesters  who  picketed  the 
Daily  Republic  said  they  were  upset 
that  the  words  “crotch  rot”  were  linked 
in  the  column  with  the  band. 

“I  think  it  was  disgusting,”  band  di¬ 
rector  Russ  Campbell  told  Daily  Re¬ 
public  reporter  Aaron  Crowe,  whose 
story  on  the  flap,  along  with  a  photo  of 
the  pickets,  appeared  the  next  day.  “It 
was  supposed  to  be  satire,  but  it  wasn’t 
satire.” 

One  of  the  picketers,  senior  Rachel 
Bolin,  the  top  female  tuba  player  in 
the  state  as  ranked  by  the  California 
Band  Directors’  Association,  said  she 
considered  the  column  harassment. 


Two  members  of  the  Crotchrot 
band,  bassist  Rusty  Eltringham  and 
drummer  Marc  Campano,  counter- 
protested  the  Fairfield  High  protest. 

“We  just  think  it’s  funny  that  they 
got  so  upset  because  they  were  tied 
with  us,”  Eltringham  told  Crowe.  The 
men  are  graduates  of  Fairfield  High’s  ri¬ 
val,  Armijo  High  School. 

Campbell  said  he  was  satisfied  with 
an  apology  in  the  Daily  Republic’s 
“Correction”  column  that  read:  “A  col¬ 
umn  in  the  ‘Best  of  Solano’  special  sec¬ 
tion  last  Friday  contained  sentences 
that  members  of  the  Fairfield  High 
School  Scarlet  Brigade  band  found  of¬ 
fensive.  The  passages  were  not  meant 
to  affront,  and  the  paper  apologizes  for 
the  offense.” 

Stanhope’s  column  also  poked  fun  at 
the  competing  Vacaville  Reporter. 

“For  me,  the  most  appalling  answer 
came  to  the  question  of  who  provides 
the  best  service.  The  Vacaville  Re¬ 
porter  got  one  vote. 


“The  Vacaville  Reporter?  If  you  like 
them  so  much,  why  don’t  you  answer 
their  stupid  poll!  Great  service?  Fine. 
Read  your  poll  answer  in  their  stupid 
rag! 

“We  got  revenge,  though,  when 
somebody  said  the  Daily  Republic  is 
the  most  environmentally  aware.  Hah! 
Sure,  the  Reporter  provides  a  good  ser¬ 
vice  ...  to  the  polluters!” 

Ted  Hoffman,  former  entertainment 
columnist  for  the  Daily  Republic,  who 
now  works  for  the  Vacaville  Reporter, 
leaped  into  the  fray  by  writing  about 
Stanhope’s  column. 

In  a  recent  column,  Hoffman  said  a 
joke  is  not  a  joke  “when  it  offends  a 
large  segment  of  the  audience  and 
when  it’s  just  plain  not  funny. 

“Not  laughing,  members  of  the  Scar¬ 
let  Brigade  Band  picketed  the  building 
in  which  the  columnist  works.” 

Hoffman  declared  Stanhope  “guilty 
of  little  more  than  bad  taste  and,  as 
stated,  being  numbingly  unfunny  in 
print.  And,  of  being  pathologically 
jealous  of  the  Reporter,  which  is  under¬ 
standable,  but  that’s  another  story.” 


Report  on  Tyson’s 
conversion  confirmed 

A  NEW  YORK  Post  story  that  said  fall¬ 
en  heavyweight  champion  Mike  Tyson 
was  adopting  the  Islamic  faith  and 
changing  his  name  to  Malik  Abdul  Aziz 
has  been  corroborated  by  a  Muslim 
leader. 

The  facts  reported  in  the  exclusive 
Page  One  piece  had  been  doubted  by 
Tyson’s  lawyer,  Alan  Dershowitz,  and 
associates  of  fight  promoter  Don  King, 
according  to  the  Post. 

But  Muslim  Nation  leader  Wallace 
Muhammad  proclaimed  that  “Mike 
Tyson  is  a  Muslim”  after  a  jailhouse  vis¬ 
it  to  the  boxer,  Muhammad  Siddeeq, 
Tyson’s  Koran  teacher,  later  told  the 
tabloid. 

Tyson  is  serving  a  six-year  prison  sen¬ 
tence  in  Indiana  for  rape. 


Stanhope  quipped:  “Isn’t  Crotch  Rot 
another  name  for  the  brass  section  of  the 
Fairfield  High  Scarlet  Brigade?” 
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More  women  execs 
at  major  syndicates 

All  the  presidents  are  men,  but  females  now  hold 
a  number  of  other  posts  at  big  feature  distributors 


by  David  As  tor 

IN  1982,  ABOUT  21%  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  at  major  syndicates  were  women 
—  with  virtually  all  of  these  females  in 
lower-management  positions. 

E&P’s  most  recent  Syndicate  Direc¬ 
tory  tells  a  different  story.  In  1992, 
39.4%  of  the  executives  at  the  10 
biggest  feature  distributors  were 
women  —  with  many  still  in  lower- 
management  slots  but  some  in  middle- 
and  upper-level  jobs. 

Why  are  there  now  more  females  in 
supervisory  positions?  Has  the  rate  of 
progress  been  quick  enough?  Will  a 
woman  eventually  head  a  major  syndi¬ 
cate?  Has  the  rise  in  female  managers 
affected  feature  content? 

These  and  other  questions  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  eight  female  syndicate  exec¬ 
utives  interviewed  last  month. 

“Changes  in  the  syndicate  business 
have  reflected  changes  in  society  at 
large,”  said  Tribune  Media  Services 
managing  editor  Evelyn  Smith,  when 
asked  why  more  women  have  become 
syndicate  executives. 

More  specifically,  Harriet  Choice 
believes  syndicates  have  been  spurred 
to  action  by  an  awareness  of  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  female  feature  edi¬ 
tors  at  newspapers. 

“Syndicate  sales  forces  have  found 
themselves  calling  on  more  women  in 
feature  departments,”  said  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate  associate  vice 
president.  “Syndicates  took  note  of  this 
and  started  to  bring  in  more  women.” 

Choice  observed  that  women  now 
outnumber  men  in  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Edi¬ 
tors.  Indeed,  an  AASFE  brochure  stat¬ 
ed  that  the  organization’s  membership 
went  from  17  men  and  no  women  dur¬ 
ing  its  1947  founding  year  to  90  women 
and  74  men  in  the  early  1990s. 


Some,  but  not  all,  interviewees  said 
the  rise  in  female  syndicate  executives 
has  also  been  impressive. 

“There’s  no  doubt  that  we’ve  come  a 
long  way,”  said  Copley  News  Service 
editorial/marketing  director  Nanette 
Wiser,  whose  company  operates  as  a 
syndicate  despite  its  name. 

Smith  described  the  increase  as 
“slow  but  steady”  and  noted  that  the 
number  of  female  executives  probably 
accelerated  faster  in  the  last  decade 
than  in  any  other  previous  10-year 
period. 

“Women  are  slowly  but  surely  enter¬ 
ing  the  management  level,”  observed 
United  Media  national  sales  manager 
Lisa  Klem  Wilson.  “When  1  started 
about  10  years  ago,  there  were  very  few 
women  —  especially  in  sales.  It  was  a 
real  old-boys’  network.” 

“There’s  still  the  old-buddy  system, 
but  it’s  breaking  down  to  some  degree,” 
added  Choice. 

Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
associate  editor  Anna  Karavangelos 


Anita  Tobias 


Harriet  Choice 


said  syndicates  probably  now  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  female  managers 
than  newspapers  do  but  added  that 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

At  WPWG,  six  of  the  seven  staff  po¬ 
sitions  listed  in  the  1992  Syndicate  Di¬ 
rectory  were  filled  by  women.  The  one 
male  was  the  head  of  WPWG. 

Creators  Syndicate  vice  presi¬ 
dent/general  manager  Anita  Tobias 
said  she  has  not  noticed  a  big  increase 
in  female  syndicate  executives  but 
added  that  women  are  moving  up  more 
in  the  communications  business  than 
in  a  number  of  other  fields. 

Choice  noted  that  one  reason  why 
women  are  “crawling”  rather  than  rac¬ 
ing  up  the  syndicate  executive  ladder  is 
the  relatively  small  size  of  the  industry. 

“There  aren’t  all  that  many  jobs  at  a 
syndicate,  and  there  isn’t  much 
turnover,  so  it’s  harder  for  women  to 
step  in,”  said  Choice,  who  did  mention 
that  Universal  has  three  female  vice 
presidents  —  Kathy  Andrews,  Elena 
Fallon  and  Donna  Martin. 

Other  major-syndicate  women  at 
that  rank,  besides  Tobias,  include 
United  vice  president/director  of  comic 
art  Sarah  Gillespie  and  United  vice 
president/executive  editor  Diana 
Loevy. 

Wilson  remarked  that  some  syndi¬ 
cates  have  more  women  in  high  posts 
than  others.  “The  improvement  isn’t 
across  the  board,”  she  said. 

At  supplemental  wires,  some  of  the 
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top  women  include  New  York  Times 
News  Service  executive  editor  Peggy 
Walsh,  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  In¬ 
formation  Services  editor  Jane  Scholz 
and  Newhouse  News  Service  edi- 
tor/bureau  chief  Deborah  Howell. 

No  large  syndicate  has  a  female  pres¬ 
ident  yet,  but  several  interviewees  said 
this  may  change  as  women  continue  to 
rise  through  the  ranks. 

“It  probably  will  come  eventually,” 
said  Smith. 

“A  female  syndicate  president  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  possibility,”  added  Tobias,  who 
noted  that  Creators  —  while  headed 
by  a  man  —  has  women  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  editor  in  chief  and  licensing 
manager  as  well  as  women  in  half  of  its 
sales  slots. 

“I  don’t  sense  a  glass  ceiling,  at  least 
at  Copley,”  commented  Wiser,  who 
said  the  company’s  syndicate  and  news¬ 
papers  have  a  number  of  females  in 
managerial  positions. 

“If  there  is  a  glass  ceiling,  it  will  be 
shattered,”  said  Wilson. 

However,  Karavangelos  said  “the 
glass  ceiling  is  there”  and  she  does  not 
expect  to  see  a  female  president  of  a 
major  syndicate  until  at  least  the  year 
2000. 

Whatever  their  managerial  posi¬ 
tions,  female  syndicate  executives  are 
important  for  a  number  of  reasons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  impact  they  can  have  on 
what  features  get  signed. 

“A  syndicate  that  doesn’t  have  a 
woman  strongly  involved  in  editorial 
decisions  is  making  a  huge  mistake,” 
stated  Choice.  “Women  have  different 
ideas.  They  bring  an  entirely  different 
perspective  to  things.” 

“Women  have  interests  that  are 
unique  to  their  femaleness,”  said  Sis¬ 
ters  Syndicate  vice  president  Andrea 


Andrea  Lee  and  Christine  Negroni 


Anna  Karavangelos 


Lee  Negroni,  while  adding  that  they  of 
course  also  share  many  interests  with 
men. 

But  studies  show  that  women  do  not 
have  as  much  interest  in  newspapers  as 
men  do  (E&P,  Nov.  2,  1991).  Some  pa¬ 
pers  are  actively  looking  for  syndicated 
features  and  local  material  that  might 
bring  female  readers  back,  but  Karavan¬ 
gelos  said  she  is  dismayed  that  more  pa¬ 
pers  are  not  doing  so. 

“Newspapers  have  declining  circula¬ 
tion  relative  to  population  growth,  yet 
many  refuse  to  address  the  needs  of 
51%  of  their  market,”  commented  Kar¬ 
avangelos.  “1  do  think  that  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  many  newspaper  editors  in 
this  area  is  yet  to  come.” 

She  noted,  by  way  of  example,  that  a 
recent  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  convention  session  on  reaching 
female  readers  was  “poorly  attended.” 

“I’m  very  optimistic  about  news¬ 
papers  in  the  long  run,  but  change  is 
slow,”  said  Karavangelos. 

A  number  of  recent  convention  ses¬ 
sions  have  also  focused  on  the  need  for 
newspapers  to  reach  more  younger 
readers.  Choice  noted  that  female  syn¬ 
dicate  executives,  because  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  “care-giving”  role  of  women, 
may  have  a  better  sense  of  what  kid 
and  teen  features  should  be  signed. 

One  adult-oriented  feature  that 
Choice  recently  developed  for  Univer¬ 
sal  was  the  “Her  Health”  column  writ¬ 
ten  by  Leslie  Laurence.  Choice  said  it 
was  possible  that  a  male  executive 
might  have  thought  of  and/or  signed 
such  a  column,  but  there  was  a  better 
chance  that  a  woman  would  have. 

Women  hold  16  of  Universal’s  28  top 


managerial  posts,  according  to  the 
1992  Syndicate  Directory.  And  Univer¬ 
sal,  when  compared  with  other  very 
large  syndicates,  has  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  female  creators  over  the 
years. 

Karavangelos  did  say  that  male  syn¬ 
dicate  executives  can  also  sign  impor¬ 
tant  features  by  women,  noting  that 
William  Dickinson  was  running 
WPWG  when  it  began  distributing  op¬ 
ed  columnist  Ellen  Goodman  and  per¬ 
sonal-finance  writer  Jane  Bryant 
Quinn. 

Tobias  said  that,  whatever  the  gen¬ 
der  mix  on  a  syndicate’s  staff,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  have  at  least  some 
female  columnists  and  cartoonists  be¬ 
cause  features  “are  what  makes  the  im¬ 
pact  on  readers.” 

The  past  decade  has  undoubtedly 
seen  an  increase  in  female-oriented 
features,  including  some  in  categories 
—  such  as  op-ed  commentary  —  that 
used  to  be  almost  exclusively  male. 
The  1990s  also  saw  the  launch  of  pack¬ 
ages  (such  as  Tribune  Media’s  “Wom- 
anews  Report”)  and  a  mid-sized  syndi¬ 
cate  (Sisters)  with  a  female  emphasis. 

But  progress  has  not  been  over¬ 
whelming.  In  the  1982  Syndicate  Direc- 
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wry,  21.5%  of  the  features  on  the  ros¬ 
ters  of  major  syndicates  were  by  women 
—  a  total  almost  identical  to  that  year’s 
21%  figure  for  female  executives. 

In  the  1992  directory,  24.7%  of  the 
features  were  by  women,  a  total  lagging 
far  behind  the  39.4%  figure  for  women 
in  syndicate  management. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  24.7% 
number  is  skewed  by  the  fact  that  few¬ 
er  than  5%  of  all  syndicated  cartoon¬ 
ists  are  women,  meaning  of  course  that 
the  number  of  female  columnists  is 
now  well  over  24.7%. 

Karavangelos  said  that  as  women 
continue  to  move  into  columnist  slots 
at  newspapers,  even  more  will  become 
syndicated. 

This  kind  of  “lag”  situation  may  also 
apply  to  the  impact  of  female  syndicate 
executives.  Several  interviewees  said 
these  women  are  just  starting  to  have 
the  kind  of  decision-making  clout  that 
might  soon  make  the  24.7%  figure  rise 
significantly. 

Indeed,  Wilson  is  sure  that  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  features  launched 
the  past  few  years  were  by  women.  She 
said  big  syndicates  distribute  so  many 
features  (almost  550)  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  female-created  ones  is  bound  to 
rise  more  slowly  than  the  percentage  of 
female  executives  (who  hold  43  of  109 
positions). 

Wiser  did  note  that  male-written  fea¬ 
tures  can  obviously  also  appeal  to 
women  and  that  there  are  now  more 
syndicated  male  creators  with  sensibil¬ 
ities  forged  during  the  era  of  rising  gen¬ 
der  equality. 

Yet  the  continuing  sexism  among  a 
number  of  male  syndicate  and  newspa¬ 
per  executives  may  be  slowing  the  rise 
in  women-created  features.  Sisters 
president  Christine  Negroni  said  some 
men  still  think  they  need  to  offer  only 
one  female-created  feature  per  catego¬ 
ry  —  the  “we  have  Ellen  Goodman  so 
we  don’t  need  another  female  op-ed 
columnist”  school  of  thought. 

“Editors  feel  there  can  be  many  male 
voices,  but  that  one  woman’s  voice  is 
enough,”  said  Karavangelos.  “Men’s 
voices  are  perceived  to  be  diverse; 
women’s  are  not.  But  women’s  voices 
are  just  as  diverse  as  men’s.” 

Even  at  syndicates  and  newspapers 
with  female  executives,  men  may  still 
be  making  the  decisions.  “We  call 
newspapers  every  day,”  said  Andrea  Lee 
Negroni.  “A  lot  more  often  than  not, 
women  feature  editors  have  the  title 


but  not  the  buying  responsibility.  They 
say,  ‘All  I  can  do  is  pass  this  on’  to  a 
higher  editor,  who  is  often  a  man.”  She 
added  that  she  doesn’t  hear  this  as  fre¬ 
quently  from  male  newspaper  feature 
editors,  although  Negroni  is  not  always 
sure  whether  this  means  they  can  make 
buying  decisions  or  will  not  admit  that 
they  can’t. 

The  Sisters  vice  president,  an  attor¬ 
ney  who  also  co-authors  the  syndicate’s 
“Real  Cases  in  Real  Estate”  column, 
did  emphasize  that  a  number  of  female 
newspaper  executives  do  have  deci¬ 
sion-making  power. 

At  syndicates,  at  least  some  females 
have  clout  as  well. 

“We  have  collegial  decision-mak¬ 
ing  at  the  Writers  Group,”  stated  Kar¬ 
avangelos. 

Wilson  said  if  a  United  executive  — 
whether  female  or  male  —  loves  a  fea¬ 
ture,  it  will  be  syndicated  even  if  every 
other  United  executive  does  not  like  it. 

When  it  comes  to  features,  Chris¬ 
tine  Negroni  said  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  newspapers  are  willing 
to  try  things  —  such  as  women-orient- 
ed  offerings  —  that  are  very  different 
from  what  they  have  run  before. 

“Newspapers  need  to  be  bolder,”  re¬ 
marked  the  Sisters  president,  who  not¬ 
ed  that  the  low  cost  of  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  makes  for  a  relatively  small  finan¬ 
cial  risk. 

She  did  add,  “I  don’t  mean  to  be 
blasting  all  of  newspaperdom.  There 
are  some  freethinkers  out  there.  We 
have  about  125  newspaper  clients,  and 
we’re  doing  a  very  good  business.” 

Negroni  said  newspapers  need  to  run 
not  only  more  features  aimed  at  women 
but  at  minorities  and  a  variety  of  other 
segments  of  America’s  diverse  popula¬ 
tion.  She  stated  that  too  much  newspa¬ 
per  content  still  seems  to  be  written  by 
and  for  white  males. 

If  more  papers  were  willing  to  diver¬ 
sify  their  coverage,  Negroni  noted, 
syndicates  might  respond  with  a  wider 
variety  of  features. 

“Syndicates  can  only  offer  what  edi¬ 
tors  will  buy,”  she  said. 

Speaking  of  diversity,  the  number  of 
non-white  syndicate  executives  has  in¬ 
creased  only  slightly  during  the  past 
decade. 

Interviewees  could  name  only  a  half- 
dozen  or  so  minorities  in  syndication 
management,  although  there  may  be  a 
few  more  than  that. 

Choice  noted  that  most  newspaper 
feature  editors  are  white,  too.  >£6?? 


To  and  from  United 

UNITED  MEDIA  HAS  lost  and 
gained  audiotex  executives. 

David  Sawyer,  who  formerly  man¬ 
aged  audiotex  services  for  UM,  has 
joined  the  Pennsylvania-based  Ad¬ 
vanced  Telecom  Services. 

Sawyer,  32,  will  lead  the  newspaper 
services  division  of  ATS,  which  pro¬ 
vides  800-  and  900-number  services  to 
more  than  500  papers  either  directly  or 
via  UM,  King  Features  Syndicate, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
and  Tribune  Media  Services. 

At  UM,  Michelle  Sagalyn  has  been 
appointed  director  of  audiotex  services 
and  new  media. 


David  Sawyer  Michelle  Sagalyn 


Sagalyn  was  previously  product 
manager  for  Associated  Press  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  a  consultant  for  Gannett 
New  Media/USA  Today,  director  of 
sales  and  marketing  for  the  Baseline 
database  company  and  a  staffer  at 
Showtime  Networks.  She  has  a  B.A. 
degree  from  Sarah  Lawrence  College. 

UM  provides  more  than  200  news¬ 
papers  with  audiotex  features  such  as 
“Personally  Speaking,”  “Dial  Sports,” 
“Astro*Tone  Horoscope  Line”  and 
“Dial-a-Word  Crossword  Puzzle  Clue 
Line.” 

Typecasted  jewelry 

IF  YOU’RE  LOOKING  for  the  last 
word  (or  letter)  in  jewelry,  the  Burned- 
Out  Newspapercreatures  Guild  can 
help. 

BONG  is  offering  earrings,  tie  tacks 
and  other  products  made  with  either 
antique  or  modern  typewriter  keys. 

The  organization  is  headed  by 
Charles  Stough,  who  is  based  at  2517 
Rugby  Rd.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45406.  He 
does  the  weekly  “BONG  Bull”  hu¬ 
mor/service  column  for  professional 
journalists  that  is  carried  on  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service  system. 
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Clinton  waives 
restrictions  on  meals 
with  journalists 

MEMBERS  OF  PRESIDENT  Clinton’s 
administration  came  to  dinner  with  re¬ 
porters  after  all. 

Clinton  decided  to  temporarily  waive 
ethics  restrictions  barring  officials  from 
accepting  meals  above  $20  paid  for  by 
journalists  or  their  employers. 

His  decision  allows  administration 
officials  to  accept  invitations  to  the 
traditional  media  dinners  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  Radio-TV  Correspondents 
Association,  the  Gridiron  Club  and 
the  White  House  Correspondents 
Association. 

The  $20  restriction  generally  has  not 
been  applied  to  meals  paid  for  by  re¬ 
porters,  but  the  Clinton  White  House 
ruled  that  journalists  like  lobbyists  are 
prohibited  sources  of  entertainment  un¬ 
der  the  ethics  code. 

The  issue  was  reconsidered  after  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  media.  White  House 
spokesman  George  Stephanopoulos 
said,  “There  will  be  full  participation 
[by  administration  members]  at  the 
dinners.” 

Karen  Hosier,  president  of  the 
WHCA,  said  she  was  informed  by  the 
office  of  Clinton’s  chief  of  staff.  Mack 
McLarty,  that  “the  president  has  grant¬ 
ed  a  waiver  of  six  months  to  ethics  reg¬ 
ulations  as  they  would  apply  to  these 
dinners.” 

After  six  months,  she  said,  “The  bat¬ 
tle  has  to  be  rejoined.”  —  AP 

Watergate  figure 
urges  media  to 
‘make  peace’ 

CHUCK  COLSON,  THE  former 
Nixon  White  House  aide  imprisoned 
after  the  Watergate  scandal,  said  the  re¬ 
ligious  right  and  the  news  media 
“should  make  peace.  We  need  each  oth¬ 
er  for  the  greater  good  of  society.” 

Colson  spoke  recently  at  the  Nation¬ 
al  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  20  years  ago,  he  aggressively  de¬ 
fended  President  Nixon  amid  the 
spreading  Watergate  affair. 

In  his  recent  appearance,  Colson 
said,  “Let  us  offer  one  another  an  olive 
branch.”  He  then  said  the  media  tend 


to  ignore  the  positive  and  sometimes 
stereotype  the  religious  right  as  poor 
and  uneducated. 

“Those  of  us  who  represent  the 
Christian  faith  . . .  share  a  common  in¬ 
terest  with  .  .  .  the  media.  Both  of  us 
live  or  die  by  the  same  First  Amend¬ 
ment,”  he  said. 

Colson,  who  last  month  won  the  $1 
million  Templeton  Prize  for  building  a 
worldwide  ministry  for  prisoners,  said 
“none  of  the  money  goes  to  me”  and 
that  all  of  it  will  go  to  various  programs 
he  has  started. 

Colson  served  seven  months  in 
prison  after  pleading  guilty  to  obstruct¬ 
ing  justice  and  disseminating  derogato¬ 
ry  information  in  1971  about  Pentagon 
Papers  defendant  Daniel  Ellsberg  and 
one  of  Ellsberg’s  lawyers.  —  AP 

Paul  Miller  reporting 
fellowships  awarded 

SIXTEEN  WASHINGTON  correspon¬ 
dents  have  won  Paul  Miller  Washing¬ 
ton  Reporting  Fellowships  to  sharpen 
their  skills  at  covering  hometown  news 
from  the  nation’s  capital,  according  to 
the  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  Va. 

Winners  were  Deborah  Barfield, 
Knight-Ridder;  Geoffrey  Leo  Baum,  C- 
SPAN;  Michael  R.  Blood,  Associated 
Press;  Peter  R.  Eisler,  Gannett  News 
Service;  Kevin  W.  Keane,  Thomson 
Newspapers;  Sarah  Kellogg,  Booth 
Newspapers/Newhouse  News  Service; 
Patricia  E.  Kranz,  Crain’s  New  York 
Business;  James  L.  Kuhuhenn,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  Carolyn  E.  Lochhead, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  John  Monk, 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer;  John 
O’Neill,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal;  Bar¬ 
bara  Schieb,  Thomson  Newspapers; 
George  Eric  Stuteville,  Indianapolis 
Star;  Armando  E.  Trull,  UPI  Radio  Net¬ 
work;  Meredith  Wadman,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  and  Lisa  Zagaroli,  AP. 

Evening  papers 
switch  to  a.m. 

EVENING  PAPERS  IN  Colorado, 
Georgia  and  New  Hampshire  have 
switched  to  morning  publication. 

The  Valley  Courier  in  Alamosa, 
Colo.,  discontinued  its  p.m.  edition  and 
moved  to  morning  five  days  a  week. 


Its  sister  paper,  the  Conejos  County 
Courier,  published  its  last  afternoon 
edition  last  month,  according  to  pub¬ 
lisher  Keith  R.  Cerny. 

The  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  was  re¬ 
designed  and  switched  from  afternoon 
to  morning. 

The  102-year-old  paper  was  an 
evening  paper,  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day,  with  a  morning  Sunday  edition, 
until  a  few  years  ago  when  the  Saturday 
edition  moved  to  morning. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  Valley  News, 
which  is  delivered  in  the  afternoon 
Monday  through  Friday,  converted  to 
morning  Monday  through  Saturday. 
The  state’s  Portsmouth  Herald  and 
Nashua  Telegraph  became  morning  pa¬ 
pers  earlier  last  month. 

Bin  Lewis,  publisher  of  the  Valley 
News,  said  morning  publication  will  let 
the  19,000-circulation  paper  cover  local 
meetings  and  late  sports  scores,  includ¬ 
ing  those  from  the  West  Coast. 

Lewis  called  the  switch  “a  natural 
step  on  the  way  to  Sunday  publication, 
which  we  hope  we  will  be  able  to  start 
this  fall.”  —  AP 

Weekly  launched 
in  Massachusetts 

BOSTON  PHOENIX  PUBLISHER 
Stephen  Mindich  has  introduced  an¬ 
other  weekly,  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Phoenix. 

Also,  he  changed  the  name  of  New- 
Paper  in  Providence,  R.I.,  to  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Phoenix. 

Fresno  Bee  pressroom 
workers  drop  union 

THE  FRESNO  (CALIF.)  Bee  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  has  certified  a  vote  by  its 
pressroom  workers  to  discontinue  their 
union  affiliation. 

The  workers  voted  17-14  to  end  their 
ties  to  the  San  Francisco  Web  Pressmen 
and  Platemakers’  Union  No.  4,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper.  The  vote  ended 
six  decades  of  union  representation. 

The  move  to  decertify  came  after  the 
workers  negotiated  a  new  contract  with 
the  Bee  to  replace  an  agreement  that 
expired  in  October,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  newspaper. 
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Kansas  publisher  indicted 
on  fraud  charges 

THE  FORMER  PUBLISHER  of  the  Southu»est  Daily  Times 
of  Liberal,  Kan.,  who  now  publishes  a  weekly  there,  has  been 
indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury  on  bank  fraud  charges. 

James  S.  Head  faces  eight  counts  of  making  false  writings 
in  connection  with  loans  he  obtained  from  three  Liberal 
banks,  according  to  U.S.  Attorney  Lee  Thompson. 

Each  of  the  counts  carries  a  possible  sentence  of  two  years 
in  prison  without  parole  and  a  $250,000  fine. 

Head  and  his  wife  also  have  a  personal  bankruptcy  case 
that  was  filed  in  December  1989  and  remains  open.  The  cou¬ 
ple  listed  about  $3  million  in  debts  and  more  than  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  assets. 

Head  resigned  as  publisher  of  the  Daily  Times  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1989.  He  now  is  editor  of  the  Liberal  Light.  —  AP 

NLRB  orders  back  pay 
at  El  Mundo 

THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  Relations  Board  has  ordered  El 
Mundo  Corp.  to  pay  back  salaries  and  benefits  owed  employ¬ 
ees  fired  when  the  company  closed  in  December  1990. 

According  to  NLRB  administrative  judge  Joel  A.  Harmatz, 
El  Mundo  president  Hector  Gonzalez  took  part  in  illegal 
practices,  unilaterally  withholding  all  employee  salaries  and 
benefits. 

The  Spanish-language  El  Mundo  had  been  Puerto  Rico’s 
oldest  daily  newspaper.  —  AP 

IJE  launches  diversity  program 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  Journalism  Education  has  launched 
a  program  to  teach  journalists  how  to  improve  their  coverage 
of  minority  communities. 

Total  Community  Coverage  offers  on-site  training  to  jour¬ 
nalists  at  papers  seeking  to  better  cover  minority  racial  and 
cultural  populations. 

The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram  has  agreed  to  be  the 
first  site,  said  Oakland,  Calif.-based  IJE. 

Russians  release  U.S.  reporter 

RUSSIAN  INVESTIGATORS  QUESTIONED  an  Ameri¬ 
can  reporter  for  two  days  about  a  story  he  wrote  on  the 
Kremlin’s  chemical  weapons  program,  then  released  him  al¬ 
though  he  refused  to  sign  an  official  statement. 

Will  Englund  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  said  he  refused  to  sign 
the  statement  presented  by  investigator  Viktor  Shkarin  after 
the  Russians  barred  his  lawyer  from  the  questioning. 

“I  don’t  think  they  ought  to  be  dragging  journalists  in  for 
KGB  interrogations,”  Englund  said  April  8.  “It’s  still  outra¬ 
geous.  It  left  a  definite  taste  in  my  mouth.” 

Englund  said  the  Russians  let  him  leave  Lefortovo  Prison 
only  after  his  interpreter,  who  was  allowed  to  attend  the 
questioning  April  7  and  8,  agreed  to  sign  the  statement. 
Englund  said  the  statement  contained  the  answers  he  gave 
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to  the  questioning,  and  it  said  he  understood  his  rights  and 
responsibilities  under  the  Russian  criminal  code. 

The  Russian  Security  Ministry,  the  domestic  successor  to 
the  KGB,  summoned  Englund  to  discuss  his  Sept.  16  story. 
The  questioning  April  8  lasted  more  than  four  hours.  There 
was  no  indication  that  Englund  faced  criminal  charges. 

The  summons  apparently  was  the  first  for  an  American  re¬ 
porter  in  Russia  since  the  1986  arrest  of  Nicholas  Daniloff  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  He  was  held  briefly  on  espi¬ 
onage  charges,  then  freed  before  a  U.S.-Soviet  summit. 

Englund  said  Shkarin  asked  him  questions  about  how  he 
obtained  an  interview  with  scientists  and  whether  they  pro¬ 
vided  information  of  a  scientific  or  technical  nature.  — AP 
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raised  by  the  deadline,  NDFN  will  lose 
the  remaining  $200,000  grant. 

Vivian  Vahlberg,  former  executive 
director  of  the  Society  for  Professional 
Journalists  and  now  associated  with 
the  McCormick/Tribune  Foundation, 
said  the  grant  was  structured  that  way 
to  motivate  other  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  to  get  involved  financially. 

Vahlberg  pointed  out  that  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick/Tribune  Foundation  has  do¬ 
nated  $600,000  for  research  to  NDFN 
since  its  inception. 

Madigan  urged  the  audience,  as  did 
Wilson  and  Vahlberg,  to  join  with 
their  organizations  in  supporting 
NDFN  research. 

The  most  recent  NDFN  project  in¬ 
volves  interviewing  160  people  from 
five  groups  that  receive  relatively  little 
coverage  in  newspapers. 

Those  interviewed  offered  their 
opinions  on  newspapers,  and  their  ob¬ 
servations  on  life. 

The  five  groups  represented  in  the 
survey  included  young  adults,  18-34; 
kids,  9-13;  teen-agers;  women  over  50; 
and  racially  ethnic  immigrants. 

The  interviews  were  recorded  on 
seven  videotapes,  and  a  group  of  30 
journalists,  educators  and  readers  met 
at  the  Freedom  Forum  headquarters  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  last  weekend  to  brain¬ 
storm  on  ideas  gleaned  from  the  tapes. 

Those  ideas  will  be  put  together  by 
30  others  to  come  up  with  a  number  of 
prototype  newspapers  aimed  at  reach¬ 
ing  those  “splinter”  group  segments. 

According  to  jean  Gaddy  Wilson, 
those  prototypes  will  be  printed  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  June  17-19. 

Shelby  Coffey  111,  editor  of  the 
Times,  is  chairman  of  the  NDFN 
board. 

“We  have  to  reach  out  and  connect 
with  people  who  want  to  be  reached 
[hy  newspapers]  and  aren’t  being 
reached,”  Wilson  said. 

“This  is  an  effort  to  institutionalize 
New  Directions  for  News,”  George 
Wilson  commented.  “Our  mandate  is 
to  help  us  do  what  our  readers  want  us 
to  do.” 

Overby  said  the  Freedom  Forum  “is 
committed  to  using  its  $700  million 
endowment  to  insure  the  survival  of 
newspapers,”  and  some  of  that  money 
will  go  to  NDFN. 

“It’s  so  easy  for  all  of  us  to  get  to¬ 
gether  at  the  NAA  convention  each 
year  and  talk  about  what’s  wrong  with 


newspapers,”  Overby  said.  “New  Direc¬ 
tions  for  News  is  doing  something 
about  that.” 

Overby  urged  newspaper  executives 
to  “join  us  and  support  New  Directions 
for  News.” 

Frank  Daniels  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  &  Observer  and 
one  of  four  new  NDFN  board  mem¬ 
bers,  reminded  the  news  execs  that 
contributions  would  be  accepted  at  the 
session. 

A  message  that  dominated  video¬ 
tapes  of  the  interviewees  was  that  if 
traditional  newspapers  do  not  do 
something  to  reach  these  segments  of 
society,  other  forms  of  communication 
will  start  to  do  so. 

Other  newly  accepting  NDFN  board 
members  include  Monica  Lozano  of  La 
Opinion,  Gary  Burandt  of  Dentsu 
Young  &  Rubicam  Partnership  and 
Bob  Danzig,  head  of  the  Hearst  Corp.’s 
newspaper  division. 

Danzig,  who  attended  the  session, 
praised  NDFN,  saying  that  it  is  “doing 
very  good,  fundamental,  creative  work” 
and  that  is  why  he  has  become  in¬ 
volved  with  it.  BE^P 

Unity  *94  receives 
$100,000  grant 

THE  FREEDOM  FORUM  has  present¬ 
ed  a  grant  of  $100,000  to  Unity  ’94,  a 
collaborative  effort  of  the  four  national 
organizations  of  minority  journalists  to 
convene  their  first-ever  national  joint 
meeting  in  Atlanta  in  July  1994. 

The  check  was  presented  by  Freedom 
Forum  chairman  Allen  Neuharth  to 
Sidmel  Estes-Sumpter,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Journal¬ 
ists,  at  a  Freedom  Forum  reception  dur¬ 
ing  this  week’s  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  convention  in  Boston. 

The  presidents  of  the  three  other  or¬ 
ganizations — Diane  Alverio  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Hispanic  Journal¬ 
ists,  Paul  DeMain  of  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalists  Association  and  Evelyn 
Hsu  of  the  Asian  American  Journalists 
Association — were  also  present. 

In  presenting  the  check,  Neuharth 
described  the  Unity  ’94  meeting  as  “the 
most  important  gathering  of  journalists 
in  this  decade.” 

The  grant  includes  $25,000  to  devel¬ 
op  and  publish  a  student-produced 
newspaper  at  the  convention,  $15,000 
for  the  development  of  a  major  sympo¬ 
sium  and  $60,000  toward  the  planning 
and  development  of  the  convention. 
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single  paper  from  my  own  personal  file. 

If  anybody’s  justified  in  asking  for  their 
file,  I  am.” 

Although  he  has  “more  or  less  given 
up  on  getting  any  usable  information 
in  time”  for  his  book  deadline,  Ander¬ 
son  said  he  is  “not  going  to  give  up  on 
the  FoIA  requests. 

“I’m  going  to  pursue  every  single  one 
of  them,”  he  said.  “I’m  going  to  appeal 
every  single  one  of  them  because  I 
think  that’s  what  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act  is  about.  It  is  supposed  to 
tell  the  government  that  we  have  a 
right  to  the  information  in  their  files 
unless  they  can  come  up  with  a  damn 
good  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  have  it. 

“That’s  not  the  way  it  works.  My 
case  is  not  at  all  unusual.  Everybody 
tells  me  that  this  is  the  normal  game 
that  they  play  when  you  file  for  FoiA 
information,”  Anderson  noted. 

“An  act  that  was  designed  to  open 
up  government  has  become  a  game  in 
which  the  government  bureaucrats 
who  administer  the  act  lose  if  they 
have  to  give  you  anything  and  they  win 
if  they  can  deny  it  to  you.  It  doesn’t 
matter  what  it  is.  It  doesn’t  matter 
what’s  in  the  files.  That’s  the  game: 
You  can’t  have  it,  it’s  classified,  go 
away.” 

Frustrated  by  the  official  route  to  in¬ 
formation,  Anderson  said  he  planned 
to  try  other  avenues,  including  ap¬ 
proaching  President  Clinton  with  the 
idea  of  signing  an  executive  order  that 
would  “fill  in  some  of  the  loopholes. 

“I  think  we  all  need  to  push  forward 
in  an  effort  to  make  sure  that  part  of 
the  change  that  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  is  bringing  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  back 
to  what  it  was  supposed  to  be:  A  way 
to  open  up  the  files  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,”  Anderson  said.  BE^P 

LDRC  issues 
Brennan  tribute 

THE  LIBEL  DEFENSE  Resource  Cen¬ 
ter  has  announced  the  publication  of  a 
book  commemorating  its  first  Defense 
of  Freedom  Award,  presented  to  retired 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
Brennan. 

The  award,  renamed  the  William  J. 
Brennan  Jr.  Defense  of  Freedom  Award, 
was  established  by  the  LDRC  to  honor 
“defenders  of  freedom  whose  work  or 
actions  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
freedom  of  expression.” 
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The  good  news,  Markey  said,  is  that 
Congress  unanimously  supports  the 
creation  of  a  national  telecommunica¬ 
tions  infrastructure.  The  bad  news  is: 
“No  one  has  the  vaguest  idea  what  it 
is.” 

While  information  networks  and 
providers  are  expected  to  remain  in  the 
private  sector,  Markey  said,  government 
has  an  important  role  to  play  in  ensur¬ 
ing  that  whatever  systems  evolve  are  in- 
terconnectible  and  accessible. 

Expressing  continued  support  for 
the  newspaper  industry’s  general  goals, 
he  said  he  favored  safeguards  to  protect 
information  providers,  such  as  news¬ 
papers  and  “information  entrepre¬ 
neurs,”  from  possible  predatory  pricing 
by  Bell  information  subsidiaries. 

In  advance  of  any  national  legisla¬ 
tion,  he  supported  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  reached  earlier  this  year  be¬ 
tween  New  Jersey  Bell  and  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association. 

To  protect  information  providers 
from  being  forced  to  compete  unfairly 
with  a  local  phone  company  that  pro¬ 
vides  information  and  owns  the  infor¬ 
mation  network,  Markey  supported 
two  strategies:  Baby  Bells  must  estab¬ 
lish  separate  subsidiaries  to  act  as  in¬ 
formation  suppliers  and  regulators 
must  establish  formulas  for  allocating 
costs  so  that  regulated  phone  cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  unwittingly  subsidize  a 
phone  company’s  foray  into  informa¬ 
tion  services. 

“Any  proposal  worthy  of  enactment 
must  have  these  two  elements,”  he  said, 
calling  on  publishers  to  “get  involved.” 

“You  must  understand  these  issues,” 
he  told  a  meeting  room  three-fourths 
empty  on  Monday  afternoon  of  the 
convention. 

Saying  that  Congress,  after  failing 
to  resolve  the  telecommunications  is¬ 
sue  last  year,  was  ready  to  get  the  job 
done  this  year  or  next,  Markey  urged 
newspapers  to  become  active  before 
the  latest  version  of  a  bill  limiting 
RBOC  involvement  is  marked  up  in 
committee. 

He  warned  the  publishers  that  the 
newspaper  industry  wants  the  law 
passed,  not  the  Bell  companies,  which 
have  an  open  door  to  expand  their  reg¬ 
ulated  telephone  monopolies  and  be¬ 
come  unregulated  information 
providers.  The  Baby  Bells  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  preserving  the  inertia  that  has 
dominated  the  issue,  Markey  said. 

“You  are  the  moving  party,  so  you 


must  provide  the  energy  if  anything  is 
going  to  move,”  he  said. 

He  supported  the  idea  of  an  “entry 
test”  to  gauge  whether  enough  compe¬ 
tition  exists  for  local  phone  service  to 
justify  allowing  a  Bell  operating  com¬ 
pany  to  enter  information  services. 

Markey  also  offered  hope  that  news¬ 
papers  and  Baby  Bells  will  settle  their 
differences  and  cut  a  “deal.” 

Also  at  the  session  on  public  policy. 
Rep.  A1  Swift  (D-Wash.),  who  spon¬ 
sored  a  recycling  bill  in  1991  that  failed 
to  become  law,  said  newspapers  stand  a 
good  chance  of  avoiding,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  recycling  legislation 
that  could  require  newspapers  to  use 
government-specified  levels  of  recycled 
newsprint. 

Newspapers  will  probably  “duck  the 
bullet”  of  recycling  legislation  in  this 
Congress,  Swift  said,  because  the  Clin¬ 
ton  administration  has  targeted  clean 
water  and  Superfund  laws  as  its  first 
priorities. 

Nevertheless,  environmental  groups, 
which  support  laws  mandating  how 
much  recycled  newsprint  is  used  and 
which  opposed  a  scaled-down  recy¬ 
cling  bill  before,  are  looking  for  just 
such  a  measure  now,  he  said. 

Newspapers  supported  Swift’s  recy¬ 
cling  bill  because  it  did  not  mandate 
use  of  recycled  newsprint,  but  it  was 
amended  in  committee  by  John  Din- 
gell  (D-Mich.),  who  added  language 
opposed  by  the  newspaper  industry  re¬ 
quiring  that  newspapers  over  200,000 
circulation  meet  goals  on  use  of  recy¬ 
cled  paper. 

Suggesting  Dingell  could  again  sup¬ 
port  mandatory  levels  of  recycled 
newsprint.  Swift  urged  publishers  to  be 
vigilant. 

“You  should  try  and  keep  an  eye  on 
where  this  is  going,”  he  said.  “You 
should  not  relax  because  this  could 
still  pop  up  and  bite  you.” 

Swift  said  the  media,  including 
newspaper  newsrooms,  were  “too 
gullible”  about  the  claims  of  environ¬ 
mental  groups,  which  he  called  power¬ 
ful  interest  groups  that  have  their  own 
agendas  and  $200  million  a  year  in 
funding  among  the  top  10  groups. 

He  said  many  arguments  “never  get 
to  the  public”  because  the  media  ac¬ 
cept  environmental  groups  less  critical¬ 
ly  than  politicians  and  other  interest 
groups. 

Swift  said  newspapers  have  the  third 
best  recycling  record  of  any  industry, 
reusing  54%  of  all  the  newsprint  they 
consume  either  as  newsprint,  tissue  or 
other  product. 


However,  at  a  separate  session, 
Michael  Alexander,  a  policy  analyst  at 
the  Brattleboro,  Vt. -based  Northeast 
Recycling  Center,  a  non-profit  agency 
that  coordinates  recycling  in  10  North¬ 
east  states,  said  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try’s  figure  was  inflated  because  about 
10%  of  all  recycled  newspapers  consists 
of  ad  inserts. 

Alexander  projected  that  by  1996, 
the  average  amount  of  recycled  fiber  in 
newsprint  would  rise  to  30%,  from 
20%  now.  BEdfP 


“Newspapers  offer  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  to  reach  a  large  number  of 
consumers  and  decision-makers,  such 
as  parents  for  a  family  movie.  If  a 
movie  is  directed  toward  teens,  we  usu¬ 
ally  stick  to  radio,”  she  said. 

Also  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
is  the  type  of  movie. 

“It  depends  on  the  property.  If  you 
need  visuals  to  get  people  interested  in 
seeing  the  movie,  then  television  is 
very  important.  But  if  there’s  a  name 
or  a  star  or  it’s  a  more  sophisticated 
movie,  newspapers  are  better  suited  to 
advertise  and  promote  a  film,”  Over- 
field-Delmar  said. 

A  movie  that  is  being  marketed  to¬ 
ward  an  older,  more  intellectual  and 
art-oriented  audience  does  well  pro¬ 
moting  itself  in  newspapers,  she 
explained. 

Especially  for  promotions,  however, 
newspapers  are  often  more  receptive 
and  appropriate  for  tie-ins.  Any  movie 
that  has  an  R-rating  or  higher  general¬ 
ly  will  not  use  promotions,  she  said. 

The  movie’s  theme  has  to  be  matched 
to  the  right  promotion,  and  success  is 
not  always  guaranteed. 

“Anytime  we  go  into  any  type  of  pro¬ 
motion  program  it  is  before  the  film 
has  been  released.  We  don’t  know  how 
a  film  will  do,  but  we  do  our  best  to 
make  it  work,”  Freed  said. 

“The  newspaper  is  more  at  risk  than 
anybody  in  a  promotion,  so  they 
should  be  cautious.  But  newspapers 
that  will  take  the  risk  will  find  that  it  is 
worth  it,  and  they  will  be  better  off 
than  those  who  stand  on  the  sidelines,” 
Overfield-Delmar  observed. 

“And  if  they  are  going  to  come  on 
board  for  that  early  money  by  partner¬ 
ing  for  promotions,  newspapers  are 
going  to  win  later  with  more  advertis¬ 
ing  and  more  opportunities.  1  think 
this  trend  is  very  good  for  news¬ 
papers.” 


Movie  ads 

Continued  from  page  29 
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Effective  marketing  is  tough... 
the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

makes  it  easier. 


When  you  need  information  about  a  market's  location, 
transportation,  population,  population  by  age, 
households,  total  disposable  income,  number  of  banks, 
total  deposits,  total  electric  and  gas  meters,  total  auto 
registration,  principal  industries,  climate,  tap  water, 
shopping  centers,  retail  outlets,  total  retail  sales, 
newspapers  and  their  circulation  in  3,139  United  States 
counties  and  1,600  +  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities,  you'll  find 
it  in  the  1993  Editor  &  Pubhsher  Market  Guide. 

You  will  also  find  exclusive  1993  market  rankings  of 
leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and  MSAs...plus  exclusive 
E&P  standardised  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and 
Canadian  daily  newspaper  market.. .E&P's  1993  estimates 
of  total  retail  sales  in  various  categories  such  as  food, 
apparel,  general  merchandise  and  more. 

The  Market  Guide  is  the  only  pubfication  of  its  kind  that 


provides  you  with  complete  market  information  based 
upon  the  breakdowns  by  newspaper  markets.  We  have 
earned  our  reputation  for  accurate  statistics,  year  after 
year.  We  provide  you  with  estimates  for  the  current  and 
coming  year,  giving  professionals  such  as  yourself  a  head 
start  in  planning  programs  and  budgets.  These  figures 
have  been  consistently  on  target  with  final  government 
figures  that  are  not  available  until  at  least  18  months  later. 

Whether  you're  advising  clients,  buying  or  selling 
equipment,  suppfies  or  services,  planning  merchandise 
locations-whatever  your  marketing  aims... the  Editor  & 
Pubhsher  Market  Guide  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts 
and  forecasts  tool! 

$90  per  copy.  To  order  your  copy,  simply  fill 
out  the  convenient  bind-in  card  in  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 


Classified  Advertising 

11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  Trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 


_ CARTOONS _ 

INSIGHTFUL!  CRAZY!  ZANY! 
Editorial  Cartoans  by  Alan  Vitello 
Unlike  anything  you've  seen! 

Send  for  your  free  samples 
PO  Box  740175,  Arvada,  CO  80006 

ENTERTAINMENT 

WEEKLIES:  Hook  readers  on  lively 
Hollywood  gossip  column.  Camera- 
reot^.  Affordable.  (800)  533-0073. 


Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

HELP!  I've  taken  this  8  year  old 
regional  lifestyle  magazine  (50# 
stock,  average  circulation  6,000)  as 
far  as  I  can.  Business  head  needed  to 
further  growth  and  profit.  Area  covered: 
New  York's  fast-growing  Saratoga 
County.  Focus:  Saratoga  Springs,  sum¬ 
mer  home  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  thorough¬ 
breds,  two  and  four  legged,  who  flock  to 
the  summer  racing  meet.  Year-round: 
Skidmore  College,  cultural,  musical,  lit¬ 
erary  events;  creative  talent;  proximity 
to  Adirondacks  and  Capital  Region. 
Great  potential.  Flexible  arrangements. 
Reply  to  Box  6357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

Appraisals  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  ESOP,  others:  BOLITHO- 
CRIBB  &  Associates,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480,  (407)  820-8530;  John  T. 
Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5, 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSCXIIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rerrdered  in  confidence  with  care  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


HUMOR 


"CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SPORTS 
WIDOW,"  a  weekly  column.  Perfect 
rival  to  sports  page.  Samples  (801) 
375-6801. 

DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacko  weekly.  (21 5)  493-1795. 
Samples.  1 1 1  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Yard- 
ley,  PA  19067. 

KIDS  &  TEENS  -ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  TEEN  TALK  -  a  weekly,  700 
word  column  w/photo  featuring  inter¬ 
views  with  big  name  stars.  Call  (617) 
255-0123  for  samples. 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
926  East  Main,  Jasper,  TN  37347 
(615)  942-2433 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  ne^tia- 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick 
Briggs. 

(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Cansuiting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 


LOVE  &  MONEY 

LOVE  &  MONEY.  Everyone  wants  more. 
Let  the  experts  tell  your  reoders  how  to 
handle  the  combination.  Nationally  pub¬ 
lished  authors  seen  on  Today,  Good 
Morning  America,  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  She's  an  attorney;  he's  a  MBA, 
CPA,  CFP.  LOVE  &  MONEY  offers  weekly 
advice  (and  answers  questions)  for  any¬ 
one  who  has  coupled,  uncoupled  or  con¬ 
sidered  it!  As  low  as  $5.  LEGALINES 
(407)  788-1401. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MONTANARI  on  film.  In-depth,  irreve¬ 
rent  650  word  weekly  reviews  of  major/ 
independent  releases.  Available  by  fox 
and  9600bps  modem.  Call  Richard  for 
clips.  (216)  291-5662. _ 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


PUZZLES 


New  Math/Word  Puzzles  CALL  KAIDY 
at  (800)  365-2493  for  free  sample. 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 


Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  lawsuit. 

Addison  Mizner 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
Est.  1959-625  Sold 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Craig  Fintor-NEast  (703)  430-8774 
Bob  Derr-SEast-(919)  625-7630 
Bruce  LanIz-CANADA  (519)  631-5709 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COLORADO  NEWSPAPERS:  estab¬ 
lished,  growth  market,  excellent. 
$6,000,000  with  $250,000  down, 
seller  financing.  Bolitho-Cribb  & 
Associates,  John  T.  Cribb,  (406) 
586-6621. 

MID-WEST  LIFESTYLE  MAGAZINE- 
Take  home  a  nice  living  working  just 
part  time  as  an  owner/operator  on  this 
fast  growing  quarterly  magazine. 
$125,000/ofrer.  Contact:  Dane  Claus- 
sen,  W.B.  Grimes,  (414)  272-6173. 

MONTHLY  REAL  ESTATE  Publication, 
10th  year,  no  debt  obligations  -  clean 
operation  $100,000  Gross.  Send 
inquiries  to:  BHS  Investments, 
Inc.,  2953  Cabrillo  Mesa  Drive,  San 
Diego,  CA  92123. 


NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Expositian,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. _ 

ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS! 

Editor  &  Publisher's  offices  will  be  closed  on 
Monday,  May  3 1  in  observance  of  Memorial 
Day.  Please  make  note  of  this  when  placing  your 
advertisements. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


New  Hampshire,  $300,000  gross,  real 
estate.  Great  turnaround  opportunity  for 
owner/publisher.  Box  6322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Weekly  paper  -  Tampa  Bay  area.  Gross 
over  $200K.  Ready  to  grow.  PrirKi- 
pals  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to 
Box  6298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SHOPPER  full  tab  (est.  1 984)  seeks 
acquisition  by  major  players. 
Dominant  TMC  daily  weekly  in  New  York 
Hudson  Valley  region.  A^iled  free  to 
66,000  homes  and  businesses.  Sales 
$1,000,000  plus,  profitable  with 
positive  cash  flow  and  excellent  expan¬ 
sion  possibilities.  Letters  of 
inquiry  to  Box  562,  Nyack,  NY  10960. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKRCX)M 


AGFA  RPS  6100  Daylite  camera. 
Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


COMPOSING 


PARTS  and  SUPPUES  - 
1824  COPIERS 

All  makes  and  models,  factory  origi¬ 
nal  parts,  drums,  toners  and  developers. 
Mita  1824,  Z,  Zll,  Z5.  Graphic 
05C,  RE,  ZQ,  ZQ205,  Zoomer,  Plus  10. 
Bruning  905,  910.  New  2nd  used  ma¬ 
chines  Ixjught,  sold.  CALL  (800)  336- 
4340  FAX  (203)  871-8710. 


COMPUTERS 


MAJOR 

PUBUC 

AUaiON 

By  order  of  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court 
MYCRO-TEK,  INC. 

Complete  liquidation  of  a  hardware  and 
software  developer,  featuring:  OF 
SPECIAL  INTEREST  -  MYCRO-COMP 
AND  MYCRO-TEK  SYSTEMS!  Over  100 
personal  computers  from  Apple,  IBM, 
Zenith  and  more;  OF  SPECIAL  INTER¬ 
EST  -  IBM  RS  6000  320H's  and  RS 
6000  530H's;  printers  from  Apple, 
H-P,  Texas  Instruments,  Qume  and  Epson; 
monitors  from  Radius,  NEC,  Apple, 
SuperMac,  Hyundai  and  IBM;  large 
quantities  af  office  furnishings  and 
equipment;  plus  software,  component 
inventory,  parts  and  supplies.  Also  of 
Special  Interest:  Hollis  Econopak 
229  wave  solder  machine. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  20TH  AT  10AM. 
Preview  Wednesday,  May  19th  from 
9am-5pm.  9229  E.  37th  St.,  Wichita, 
KS.  CALL  FOR  A  FREE  COLOR 
BROCHURE:  (800)  445-DOVE.  For  more 
information  and  details,  call  (415) 
571-7400.  Ross-Dove  Co.,  Inc.  CA 
Lic.#277. 


Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MPS 


World's  largest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

SSnn  Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
Chicago,  IL  60656 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
•Crews  and  Phones 
•Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

Carresel,  Inc. 

Fred  Dick's  team  has  handled 
circulation  programs  for  13  years. 
Our  success  is  based  on  QUaUTY 
Phones  and  Crews  1(800)  845-2855 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 


INTERESTED  and  acquiring  a  daily/ 
weekly  publication.  Send  letter  and 
current  issue  to  Box  6343,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SELL  US  YOUR  underperforming  daily/ 
weekly  newspaper  or  shopper  in  zone 
3,4,5  or  6.  Paul  Fink,  Chattanooga 
CommunicaHons,  Inc.,  4600  Brainerd 
Road,  Chattanooga,  TN  3741 1  (61 5) 
698-5306. 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO 
(212)929-1259 


CRITICALLY-ACCLAIMED  small 
circulation  national  music  publi¬ 
cation  available  at  very  reasonable 
price.  Great  potential,  low  startup 
costs.  Serious  inquiries  only. 
Rock  &  Roll  Disc,  Box  17601, 
Memphis,  TN  38187-0601.  Call  even¬ 
ings  (901)  386-4655. 


WRITERS'  SERVICES 


VIRTU,  dynamic  newsletter  for  writers, 
artists.  Subscriptions  $25.00. 
RENAISSANCE,  Box  902-E,  Uniontown, 
PA  15401-0902. 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guar- 
anteed  Production-Training  Prog¬ 
ram  Provided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL 
ROOM  CONSULTANT  713/468-5827. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILR.X)M  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

MAILROOM 

Kansa  Model  320  2  into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  1-$800, 

1-$1  000 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

MULLER  MODEL  275  INSERTERS 
Run  on-line  directly  from  press  up  to 
50,000  IPH  with  7  inserts,  system 
includes  2  Muller  275  inserters  with 
5  #286  Comp.  Stackers,  4  bottom  wrap, 
4  Signode  ML2EE  strapping  machines 
and  crossovers. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  (or  David  Slauter. 


MAILROOM 


REAAANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REA4ANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REA6ANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  af  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses' 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  1977  Harris  VI 5A  low 
usage  $72,000;  8/u  1982  News  King 
w/KJ8  folder;  10/u  1977  1  shin 
Harris  VI 5A  with  JF7  &  JF15 
folders,  2  50HP  drives;  5/u  1975 
RZ2300  w/2  Martins,  2  TEC  ovens, 
(older  &  sheeter;  2/u  Harris  V15  w/JF7 
folder,  low  usage,  running  in  small  week¬ 
ly  $36,000.  10/u  Goss  Urbanite  with 
2  folders;  5/u  Goss  Urbanite,  rebuilt 
1988. 

Tel  913/362-8888  Fox  913/362-8901 


GOSS: 

•  AAetro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks, 
6  RTF's,  3:2  Imperial  (older 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  10  units,  8  auto¬ 
matic  splicers,  2  folders,  1 300 
series 

•  Colorliner,  22",  8  unit  press  with 
2-4  high  towers,  3:2  douole  (older. 

NEW! 

MAN: 

•  Uniman  4/2,  double  wide  22",  4 
units,  half  deck,  4  MEG,  2:1  double 
(older.  Recent. 

•  Additional  units  and  half  decks. 

HARRIS: 

•  N-845,  22  3/4",  5  unit  presses 

•  V-15D,  6  units,  JF-25 

•  V-25,  6  units,  JF-1 

•  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7 

BELL-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:(201)  492-8877Fax(201)  492- 
9777 

HARRIS  V-15A,  8  Units  w/2  Folders 

Available  August  15,  1993  $160,000 
or  best  offer  Call  Sid  McDornild  at 
(214)  699-9200 

HARRIS  VI 5A  4  units  w/brush  damp 

H.D.  JF-1 5  folder,  can  be  seen  running. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 

SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 

(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


TWO  3  unit  Goss  communities. 
Grease  1  with  sidelay,  1  without. 
Bill  Stabler  (707)  226-3711. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
for  Muller  227S  inserters 
Kansa  480  inserters. 
(800)  356-4886. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
DEADLINES 

IN'COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

Marksman  Inc. 

MARK*eting  S’ervices  MAN'ogement 
Finally  an  alternative!! 

Our  T.L.C.  Services  (TM)  include 
all  types  of  verification,  stop 
savers,  special  projects,  TMC 
audits  &  customer  service  calls. 
1(800)  845-2855 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEA4ARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
'Tlie  Paper  People' 
Specializing  in  upgrades 
&  stop  savers 

Allan  Schreibman  (313)  399-6100 

VER-A-FAST  MISSION, 
to  provide  our  clients  with  the  best 
tools,  to  most  accurately  measure  the 
quality  of  their  service  and  to  help  them 
improve  the  retention  of  their  customers. 
Call  1(800)  327-8463  Member  NAA 


'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools. 
That  ftaftery's  the  bod  of  fools; 

Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  lake  a  bit. 

Jonathon  Swift 


DATABASE  MARKETING 


MartaetirKGroupTnc 

Data  Base  Marketing, 
Consulting  &  Implementation 
Mm97*0227 

3584  Hoffman  Rd.  £.,  St.  Paul,  MS  SSI  10 


MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEAAS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

'Daijy  Service  Contracts* 

*One  Time  Service* 

Aa  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  CYUNDER  EXCHANGE 

•  NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
•  ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
•  COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 
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Cktulatian  Department  at 

(212)675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ACADEMIC 


INSTRUaOR/ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR/Associate  Professor. 
Teach  courses  in  Advertising,  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Public  Relations.  Full-time 
appointment,  starts  August  23,  1993. 
Doctorate  in  Journalism,  Mass 
Communications  or  related  field 
preferred'  Master's  required.  Signif¬ 
icant  professional  media  experience  in 
one  or  more  fields  preferred.  Previous 
teaching  experience  preferred.  Metro 
politon  Journalism  Department  has  340 
majors,  8  faculty.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Send  application  letter, 
resume,  official  transcripts  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to:  Dean 
Clifton  Warren,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  University  of  Central  Oklahoma, 
Edmond,  OK  /3034.  Postmarked  dead¬ 
line  is  May  28,  1993.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OUR  GROWING  COMPANY  is  seeking 
a  goal  oriented  Publisher  with  exten¬ 
sive  marketing  background.  This  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  right  candi¬ 
date  to  step  into  a  well  established 
newspaper  in  Zone  7.  All  responses  kept 
in  strict  confidence.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Joni  Spartz,  News 
Media  Corporation,  Box  46,  Rochelle, 
IL  61068. 


PUBUSHER 

Sandusl^  Newspapers,  Inc.  seeks  an 
aggressive,  creative  publisher  to  lead 
the  Sandusky  (O.)  Register,  a 
24,000-daily  27,000-Sunday  paper  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  replace 
a  35-year  veteran  who  retires  at  the  end 
of  1993.  We're  looking  for  a  hands- 
on  publisher  with  experience  in  news, 
sales  and  circubtion,  good  people  skills, 
and  the  resolve  and  strength  of  character 
to  win  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
market.  Write  (please  (fon't  cafl)  with 
resume/references  to  David  Rau,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sandusly  Nevrspapers,  Inc.,  701 
Lynn  Garden  Dr.,  Kingsport,  TN  37660. 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 

SALES  MANAGER/PUBUSHER.  West- 
em  Pacific  island  of  Guam,  booming 
Pacific  Rim  area.  Sales  Manager/ 
Publisher  needed  for  weekly  TV  list¬ 
ings  magazine  cavering  local  enter¬ 
tainment  and  business  news  as  vrell. 
Excellent  salary,  incentives,  and  bene¬ 
fit  package  for  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  sabry  history  to:  Harri¬ 
son  Flora,  Western  Systems  Inc.,  530 
West  O'Brien  Drive,  Agana,  Guam 
96910  or  fox  (671)  477-7847. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


UNIT  PRESIDENT 

Harte-Hanks  Shoppers,  a  division  of 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc., 
is  seeking  a  rJynamic  leader  for  its 
shopper  organization  in  Tucson, 
Arizona.  The  Tucson  shopper  is  circu¬ 
lated  to  280,000  households  in  a 
growth  market.  The  Tucson  shopper  is  one 
of  five  shoppers  that  make  up  the  di¬ 
vision.  Great  opportunity  for  a  sales/ 
marketing  person  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  general  business  manage¬ 
ment.  Primary  responsibilities  include 
revenue  generation,  financial  manage¬ 
ment,  team  development  and  leadership. 
The  Successful  candidate  will  hove: 
•8-10  years  print  media  experience 
•Successful  track  record  in  the  sales 
and  marketing  area. 

•Demonstrated  success  in  growing 
rofitoble  operations  and  instinct  for 
e  "bottom  line". 

•Recent  experience  which  includes 
leadership  of  an  aggressive 
sales/  marketing  team. 

•Degree  in  business  administration 
or  marketing. 

Attractive  campensation  package 
including  performance  bonus  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Serid  resume  to  Gayle  Pitts,  V.P. 
Human  Resources,  Harte-Hanks 
Shoppers,  8551  W.  Sunrise  Blvd.,  Suite 
100,  Plantation,  FL  33322. 

ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

A  45,000  circulation  Texas  daily 
is  seeking  a  dynamic  self  starter  for 
this  management  position.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  wno  can  make  decisions, 
lead  by  example  and  still  maintain 
strong  relationships  with  clients  as 
vrell  as  sales  staff. 

Must  have  proven  leadership  skills, 
sales  management  experience  and  the 
ability  to  develop  and  implement  new 
marketing  and  revenue  generating 
strategies.  We  offer  an  attractive  com¬ 
pensation  package  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  If  interested  send  resume  with  cover 
letter  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

/ADVERTISING  DIREaOR  W.ANTED 
We're  looking  for  an  enthusiastic  and 
organized  sales  professional  to 
direct  the  advertising  sales  efforts 
of  the  The  Daily  Tribune  in  Ames,  Iowa. 
We  are  a  company  dedicated  to  growth, 
integrity,  and  professional  values 
located  in  a  university  town.  Major 
responsibilities  include  long  term 
planning  and  control  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing  functions.  This  includes  direct¬ 
ing  the  people,  sales  strategies, 
budget,  physical  resources  and  other 
facets  of  the  department  in  a  manner  that 
meets  company  objectives.  We  provide  a 
competitive  compensation  package,  a 
complete  benefits  program  and  an 
opportunity  for  future  advancement. 
Send  letter,  resume,  and  salary  history 
to  Allen  Weber,  The  Daily  Tribune,  317 
Fifth  Street,  Ames,  lA  50010. 


ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

We're  pbnning  for  the  future  and  are 
seeking  professional  salespeople  with  en¬ 
ergy,  creativity  and  strong  selling 

Our  account  executives  handle  a  diverse 
account  base  vrhich  includes  retail/ 
local  display,  real  estate  and  automo¬ 
tive  accounts. 

If  you  can  work  in  a  team  environment, 
with  other  salespeople  and  the  people 
producing  your  ads,  and  are  top  pro¬ 
ducer  where  you  are  now,  then  we  want 
to  hear  from  you. 

We  are  a  northvrest  suburban  Chicago 
daily  newspaper  in  one  of  Illinois 
fastest  growing  markets.  If  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  selling  in  a  competitive 
environment  appeals  to  you  send  your 
resume  with  salary  history  and 
requirements  to:  Box  6354,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EOE  M/F 

ADVERTISING/MARKETING  Direc- 
tor  for  family-owned  M-F  daily,  9818 
ABC,  2  growing  vreeklies.  Impressive 
demographics,  fast  growing  Little 
Rock  (AR)  area.  Need  hands-on  effective 
sales  person  to  reorganize,  expand, 
manage  sales  effort.  Permanent  position 
for  producer.  Competitive  compensation, 
all  benefits.  Resume  with  work,  educa¬ 
tional  history  to  Rebecca  Winburn, 
Benton  Publishing  Co.,  PO  Box  207, 
Benton,  AR  72015.  (501)  778-8228  or 
664-5429. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Mid-size  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  in 
highly  competitive  southern  Califor¬ 
nia  market  seeks  aggressive,  hands-on 
advertising  professional.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  All 
replies  confidential.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to  Box 
6348,  Editor  &  Publisher.  You  will 
not  see  this  advertised  again. 

SALES  ASSOCIATE  with  1  -2  years 
experience  in  advertising  sales. 
Opportunities  for  qualified  indi¬ 
viduals  in  Zones  3,  7  and  8  with  es¬ 
tablished,  growing  newspaper  group. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to:  Joni  Spartz,  News  Media 
Corporation,  Box  46,  Rochelle,  IL 
61068. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

for  80,000+  weekly  chain  in 
southern  Connecticut.  Must  have 
strong  organizational  and  managerial 
skills,  and  prior  sales  track  record. 
Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Kevin  Lally, 

Brooks  Community  Newspapers 
136  Main  Street,  Westport,  CT  06880. 
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ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN-  SOUTHEAST  DAILY  70,000-k  seeks 


ACER  for  Arizona  Doily,  week¬ 
lies,  and  shopper  publishing  company. 
Must  be  experienced  in  promotion  and 
selling  classified,  inside  and 
outside.  Send  resume,  salary 
required,  and  references  to  Donovan  M. 
Kramer,  Sr.,  President/Publisher, 
Coso  Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc., 
PO  Box  1 5002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ 
85230-5002. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEMARKETING 
Consultant  wanted,  for  1-2  week  inten¬ 
sive  training  sessions,  Brooklyn 
New  York  w^ly.  Box  P25D1  Irving 
Place,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Buffalo  News,  upstate  New  York  daily 
newspaper  that  ranks  #1  In  PMA  co¬ 
verage  nationwide  and  has  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  almost  400,000,  is  seeking 
a  Telephone  Soles  Manager  for  its  clas- 
sifi  ed  advertising  department. 
Successful  candidate  must  p>ossess  a 
strong  sales/ management  background  in 
both  contract  and  voluntary  phone  sales 
and  must  possess  the  ability  to  moti¬ 
vate  and  train  a  staff  of  approximately 
45.  Successful  history  of  increasing 
ad  revenues,  customer  service,  along 
with  knowledge  of  labor  negotiations  and 
contract  language  is  required.  Also 
required  is  a  technical  knowledge  of 
phone  and  computer  systems.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Scott 
H.  Brooks,  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Buffalo  News,  PO  Box  1 00, 
Buffalo,  NY  14240. 

MARKETING  DIREQOR 

Unique  position  requires  supervi¬ 
sion  of  both  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  for  6,000  circula¬ 
tion  morning  daily  on  beautiful  Kenai 
Peninsula  in  southcentral  Alaska. 
Successful  applicant  must  be  prepared 
ta  trade  long  cold  winters  for  brief,  but 
unbelievable  summers.  We're  looking 
for  a  proven  professional  with  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  background  who  can 
balance  sales  calls  with  training  and 
directing  six  person  advertising/ 
circulation  staffs.  Apply  to  Bill 
Beauchamp,  Human  Resources,  Morris 
Communications  Corp.,  PO  Box  936, 
Augusta,  GA  30903. 

OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER  for  S. 
Metro  Denver  weeklies.  Must  have  high 
energy  level  and  be  able  to  sell,  lead, 
motivate  and  train  soles  staff.  Great 
position  for  sales  person  ready  for  the 
next  step.  Resumes:  MHPC,  PO  Box  649, 
Littleton,  CO  80160. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Boulder,  Colorado  Doily  Camera,  a 
35,000  daily  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
is  seeking  a  Retail  Advertising 
Manager.  Applicants  should  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  have  manage¬ 
ment/supervisory  experience.  Please 
send  your  resume  with  cover  letter,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  and  references  to 
Kelly  Mirt,  Advertising  Director,  Daily 
Camera,  1 048  Pearl  Street,  Boulder,  CO 
80302. _ 

The  best  way  of  answering  a  bad 
argument  is  to  let  it  go  on. 

Sydney  Smith 


highly  quolified  retail  ond  clas¬ 
sified  manager  candidates.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  hove  solid  track  record  of 
obtaining  revenue  goals.  Be  team 
oriented  leaders  willing  to  do  what  it 
takes  to  meet  goals  and  get  the  job  done. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  ^x  6338,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  13-person  CLASSI- 
FIED  ADVERTISING  team  needs  leader 
with  proven  ideas  and  sales  skills 
for  Zone  5  sub.  weekly.  Resume,  current 
paper  and  salary  history  to  Box  6351 , 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  MANAGER  for 
daily  newspaper,  able  to  direct  and 
train  retail  cfisplay  staff  and  handle 
major  accounts.  Send  resume,  salary 
required,  and  references  to  Donovan  M. 
Kramer,  Sr.,  President/Publisher, 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc., 
PO  Box  15002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ 
85230-5002. 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 

This  F/T  position  plans,  coordi¬ 
nates  and  directs  sales  efforts  along 
with  staff  development  for  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  in  conjunction  with  the  Retail 
Advertising  Manager.  Requires  strong 
sales  training,  excellent  presentation 
skills  and  management  background.  The 
ability  to  communicote  effectively, 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  Bachelors 
degree  or  minimum  5  years  newspaper 
advertising  sales  experierKe.  We  offer 
excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Apply  by 
submitting  a  resume  along  with  salary 
history  and  references  to:  Antelope 
Valley  Press,  Attn:  L.  Rowlee,  PO  Box 
880,  Palmdale,  CA  93590. 

ART/EDfTORIAL 

OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS/DESIGN 
EDITOR  on  daily  newspaper.  Must  be 
able  to  create  interesting  daily  graphics 
and  design  bright  feature  pages.  For 
more  information,  contact  Peggy  Tennis, 
SPJ's  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS 
program,  at  (317)  653-3333. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana's 
largest  daily  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
Graphics  Editor.  This  position  is 
responsible  for  overseeing  redesign  of 
the  newspaper's  editorial  appearance, 
including  graphics,  type  styles,  page 
designs  and  other  elements.  If  you  have  a 
minimum  of  two  year's  experience  as  a 
newspaper  graphics  artist  or  graphics 
editor;  ability  to  redesign  news 
pages;  demonstrated  use  of  color 
graphics  and  the  ability  to  create  and 
edit  graphics  on  a  Macintosh  computer 
with  various  graphics  programs,  you 
may  be  the  person  we  are  looking  for. 

Interested  candidates  must  submit 
letter  of  introduction,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  histary  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
Billings  Gazette 
PO  Box  36300 

Billings,  MT  59107 

Resumes  must  be  received  by  5:00  pm 
Friday,  May  28,  1993. 

EOE. 


_ ART/EDITORIAL _ 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

The  Gazette  Newspapers  group,  a 
subsidiary  of  The  Washington  Post  Co., 
is  seeking  a  graphics  editor  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  layout  and  design  to  direct  the 
graphics,  layout  and  photo,  and  to  help 
plan  our  conversion  to  pogination. 
Computer  literacy  essential;  famil¬ 
iarity  with  Atex,  Macs  and  Quark  help¬ 
ful.  We  ore  a  group  of  14  community 
newspapers  in  the  Maryland  suburbs  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  o  strong 
commitment  to  quality.  Send  resume  and 
design  samples  to  John  J.  Murphy,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  PO  Caller  6006,  Gaith¬ 
ersburg,  MD  20884-6006. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Knight-Ridder  newspaper  seeks 
Macintosh-oriented  graphic  artist. 
Minimum  2  years  experience.  This 
person  will  work  with  art  director  to 
design  news  section  fronts,  assist 
in  page  1  design  and  do  many  informa¬ 
tional  graphics.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Don  Coker,  Columbus  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  PO  Box  71 1 ,  Columbus,  GA 
31902-0711. 

GRAPHICS 

Graphics  person  sought  by  75,000 
morning  paper.  Artist  familiar  with  Macs 
and  pencil  and  pen-and-ink  illustra¬ 
tions.  Experience  in  newspaper  design 
and  graphics  helpful.  Need  grammar 
and  spelling  skills.  Write  John 
Holmes,  Personnel  Director,  Fayette¬ 
ville  Observer-Times,  PO  Box  849, 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302.  Send  resume, 
work  samples,  salary  expectations. 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  ta  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  is 
seeking  a  Graphic  Artist  to  join  an 
aggressive,  competitive  newsroom  in 
the  newspaper's  fastest-growing  area. 
Candidate  must  be  proncient  in  Mac 
drawing  and  layout  programs  as  well  as 
traditional  color  production  tech¬ 
niques.  This  artist  will  work  close¬ 
ly  with  daily  and  Sunday  editors  to 
provide  maps,  charts  and  page  design 
under  deadline  pressure.  Strong 
illustration  skills  are  preferrecT 
Minimum  3-5  years'  ejqjerietKe  with 
daily  newspaper  required. 

No  phone  calls,  please.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  refererKes  to: 

Joan  Krauter 

Editar/Northeast  Tarrant  County 

The  Star-Telegram 
807  Forest  Ridge  Drive,  Suite  100 

Bedford,  TX  76022 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  SINGLE  COPY  MANA¬ 
GER.  With  at  least  3  years  single 
copy  management  experience  and  a 
proven  track  record  as  a  leader  at  a 
daily  paper,  you  could  be  the  right  can¬ 
didate  for  this  mid-management  posi¬ 
tion  at  Central  Jersey's  Asbury  Park 
Press.  Responsibilities  include  supervi¬ 
sion  of  all  single  copy  sales  activ¬ 
ities,  budgeting,  staff  supervision 
and  revenue  growth.  Comprehensive 
benefits,  competitive  salary,  and  MBO 
offered.  Send  resume  to:  Asbury  Park 
Press,  PO  Box  1550,  Neptune,  NJ 
07754  attn.  K.  Isaacs,  HR.  EOE. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for 
52,500  Express-Times,  Easton,  PA.  Are 

r  capable  of  succeeding  in  an  intense- 
competitive  market  and  are  you 
comfortable  operating  in  a  decentral¬ 
ized  environment  where  the  Publisher 
encourages  risk-taking?  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  aleoder,  not  a  manager.  You  must 
be  creative,  enthusiastic,  thrive  on 
competition  and  committed  to  seeing 
your  people  succeed.  Forget  the  resume... 
Fax  a  letter  of  interest/introduction  with 
salary  requirements  to:  Timothy  M. 
Sowecke,  Publisher  (215)  258-6794. 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Ten  years  experience  in  circulation 
doesn't  necessarily  qualify  you  for 
this  job — because  we  want  new  ideas 
and  innovative  leadership  that  addresses 
our  unique  needs.  If  you  agree  that 
circulation  is  ready  for  fresh  marke^ 
ing  ideas,  and  you  can  implement  above 
average  customer  service  programs  and 
can  lead,  motivate  and  build  a  team, 
you  qualify  for  consideration.  South¬ 
eastern  N.H.  weekly  group  with  many 
challenges  and  opportunities. 
Competitive  sabry  and  compbte  bene¬ 
fit  package.  Advancement  possibilities 
within  our  nationwide  22  newspaper 
group.  Resume  and  letter  outlining  why 
you  shoub  be  considered  to:  Brad  Lipe, 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  Rocking¬ 
ham  County  Newspapers,  PO  Box  250, 
Exeter,  NH  03833.  EO/MF  employer. 

SALES  &  PROMOTIONS  MANAGER 

We  seek  a  creative,  action-ariented 
leader  who  understands  'customer- 
driven',  and  is  a  teom  player  vdio  can 
produce  results  through  innovative 
promotions  orb  meticulous  management. 

We  are  a  50,000  daily  with  “.*cellent 
potential  in  a  challenging  environment. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  for  high 
achiever.  Send  to  Box  6341,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

CHANCE  OF  A  UFETIME 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR-This  is  more 
than  a  push-pull/clickity-clack  job 
for  a  computer  jockey.  We  need  a  news- 
oriented  person  to  learn  a  new,  fully  inte¬ 
grated,  pagination  and  word  processing 
system;  oversee  design  of  the  newspaper; 
work  hands-on  designing  pages  and 
special  sections;  produce  illustra¬ 
tive  material  on  deadline;  teach,  then 
delegate  graphic  work  ta  staff  members; 
assume  a  newsroom  managerial  role;  be 
a  part  of  o  team  of  professionals  de¬ 
veloping  an  already  award-winning,  full- 
cobr  daily- Sunday  newspaper  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  market.  If  you  are  a  creative, 
seasoned  news  team  professional  who 
yearns  to  hove  some  say-so  in  his/her 
own  shop,  send  samples,  resume  by  May 
10  to  Ralph  Brem,  Editor,  Dominion 
Post,  Greer  Building,  Morgontawn,  WV 
26505,  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Send  E^P  Box  Replies 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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AGGRESSIVE  BUSINESS  V/RITER  - 
If  your  business  stories  ore  dull, 
don't  bother  us.  We  wont  o  versatile, 
fast  reporter  who  cuts  through  jargon  and 
shows  readers  that  business  news  is 
compelling.  You  must  be  able  to  juggle 
breaking  news,  features  and  projects. 
Example:  You  spend  the  morning  writing 
an  over  night  story  on  a  computer  com¬ 
pany  moving  its  operations  here;  that 
leaves  you  the  afternoon  to  push  ahead 
on  an  enterprise  package  about  com¬ 
panies  cutting  health  benefits.  Four  year 
degree  from  a  college  or  university  re¬ 
quired.  Business  news  experience  help¬ 
ful,  not  required.  Salary  $497- 
$780/week,  depending  on  experience. 
Application  deadline:  May  21 .  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references,  clips  (including  best 
enterprise  and  profile)  to:  Business 
Reporter,  Attn:  Christian  Wihtol,  The 
Register-Guard,  PO  Box  10188,  Eugene, 
OR  97440-2188. 

AG  REPORTER 

Daily  paper  seeks  reporter  for  our 
respected,  hard-news-oriented  farm/ 
ranch  weekly  supplement.  Succesful  ap¬ 
plicant  will  have  education  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  agriculture  journalism.  (No  neo¬ 
phyte  city  slickers,  please)  Photo  abili¬ 
ty  helpful.  We  offer  competitive  pay, 
benefits  and  a  clean,  safe,  family-ori¬ 
ented  living  environment  with  excellent 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  Send 
resume,  clips,  references  ASAP  to 
Clark  Walworth,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Times-News,  PO  Box  548,  Twin  Falls, 
ID  83303. 

ALASKA  ENVIRONMENT  -  The  Anchor¬ 
age  Daily  News,  Alaska's  largest  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  an  environmental/ 
natural  resources  reporter.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  applicants  with  at  least  five 
years'  doily  newspaper  experience 
who've  already  distinguished  themselves 
covering  these  issues.  A  letter 
detailing  your  vision  of  the  beat 
should  be  sent  with  clips  and  resume  to 
Human  Resources,  Attn:  David 
McCormick-City  Editor,  PO  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Experienced,  versatile 
copy  editor  needed  to  strengthen  hard¬ 
working  desk.  Duties  include  dead¬ 
line  work  on  top  local,  state,  national 
and  international  stories  and  fill¬ 
ing  in  for  key  news  and  feature  editors. 
Speed,  accuracy  and  creativity  vital. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  (raw  vs.  edited  copy,  page 
designs)  to:  Bert  Gault,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Watertown  Daily 
Times,  260  Washington  Street, 
Watertown,  NY  13601. 
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EDITORIAL 


ARE  YOU  AN  EXPERIENCED,  creative, 
aggressive  journalist  with  daily, 
weekly  or  magazine  experience?  Do  you 
hove  an  overwhelming  desire  to  move  up 
toon  editors  position?  If  so  we  want  to 
hear  from  you. 

We  ore  o  rapidly  growing  alternative 
weekly  newspaper  in  a  top  ten  major 
metropolitan  area.  We're  young  but 
hove  won  numerous  awards  and  are  a 
significant  factor  in  our  local  media 
scene.  We  need  an  Editor  with  excep¬ 
tional  writing  and  management  skills  to 
take  us  to  the  next  level  of  journalistic 
excellence. 

If  you  fit  the  bill  send  a  resume  and  a 
cover  letter  describing  your  talent  and 
qualifications  to  Steven  Pope, 
Publisher,  The  Houston  Press,  2000 
West  Loop  South,  19th  Floor,  Houston, 
TX  77027.  Strict  confidentiality 
assured. 

ASPEN  DAILY  NEWS  seeks  resumes  for 
editing  and  reporting  positions.  Both 
require  ability  to  set  news  agendo  with 
investigative  and  explanatory 
stories.  Rookies  or  "I  went  to  a  meet¬ 
ing"  news  people  need  not  apply.  No 
boring  people,  please.  Versatility,  flex¬ 
ibility,  sense  of  humor  and  outrage  are 
critical.  Desktop  experience  a  plus.  Write 
and  send  clips  to  G.M.,  517  E.  Hopkins 
Ave.,  Aspen,  CO  81612. 

ASSIGNMENT  EDITOR  *  REPORTERS* 
COPY  EDITORS 

We're  a  25,000  circulation  mid- 
Atlantic  capital  city  daily  com¬ 
bined  on  Sunday  with  6,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  at  the  beach.  We  have  posi¬ 
tions  opening  soon  at  both  papers.  Vi/e're 
looking  for  an  assignment  editor  with 
several  years  of  experience.  And  we  wont 
enthusiastic  reporters  and  copy 
editors  who  are  looking  lo  get  a  foot  in 
the  door.  Reply  to  Box  6358,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COLUMNIST 

THE  FRESNO  BEE,  a  McClatchy  News¬ 
paper  in  the  heart  of  central  California's 
affordable  and  diverse  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  is  looking  for  o  columnist  to 
write  weekly  columns  and  occasional 
news  features.  Candidates  should  have 
2-3  years  daily  paper  experience;  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  and  column  writing  exper¬ 
ience  o  plus.  Excellent  benefit  package 
and  competitive  salary  based  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  5  samples  and  cover 
letter  for  "Columnist"  to:  THE  FRESNO 
BEE,  Human  Resources  Dept.;  1626  "E" 
Street,  Fresno,  CA  93786.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Night  news  desk  of  energetic  local 
doily  in  Northwest  New  Jersey  needs 
copy  editor.  Job  can  lead  to  larger 
responsibilities.  Layout  skill 
needed;  Macintosh  know-how  helpful; 
Accuracy  in  editing  and  writing  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary 
history  to  Kent  Roeder,  Editor,  New 
Jersey  Herald,  2  Spring  St.,  Newton, 
NJ  07860. 

DEPUTY  CITY  EDITOR-Competitive 
mid  size  Zone  2  daily  seeks  hard  news 
oriented  editor  to  help  lead  talented, 
young  staff.  Good  people  skills  are  a 
must.  Tell  about  yourself.  Include 
clips,  resume.  Box  6317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDfTORIAL _ 

EDITOR/LEADER  -  Experienced  energetic 
weekly  editor  with  experience  in  both 
good  community  journalism  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Excellent  opportunity  for  full- 
charge  position.  Call  Dick  Smith, 
(601)  627-7906. 

EDITORS:  Bloomberg  Business  News 
Tokyo  Bureau  seeks  highly  qualified 
editors  to  assist  in  building  our 
Asia  news  division  (currently  30 
full-time  journalists  in  five  bu¬ 
reaus).  Based  in  Tokyo,  editors  work 
with  reporters  throughout  Asia,  direct¬ 
ing  news  coverage  and  improving  copy. 
Contact:  David  Butts  81-3-3435-1947. 
Fax:  81-3-3435-1946. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-k  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP, 
PO  Box  40550,  5136  MocArthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 

EDITOR.  TOP  SPOT  in  a  28,000-1- 
circulation,  award-winning  daily  in 
Zone  9.  Supervise  a  staff  of  25+  in  o 
news-rich  market.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  a  hands-on,  aggressive 
manager  with  excellent  people  skills  and 
o  love  of  local  news  and  coaching  re¬ 
porters.  Must  have  a  strong  background 
in  daily  newsroom  management.  Salary: 
$50,0^  plus  bonus  opportunity  and 
good  benefits.  Resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Box  6331,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline  May  14. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Writ¬ 
ing,  Public  Relations  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  open  throughout  the  U.S.  (all  non¬ 
sales  positions).  Full-time,  tempor¬ 
ary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
subscription  info  call  (310) 
326-2661. 

EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATIVE  RE- 
PORTERS  wanted  (or  small  chain  of 
weekly  papers.  Specific  interest  in 
community-based  news  desired.  Apply 
through  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  at 
(317)  653-3333. 

FINANCIAL  NEWS  EDITORS 

Bloomberg  Business  News  is  seeking 
editors  with  financial  news  experience 
for  its  Princeton,  NJ  and  New  York 
bureaus.  Requires  ability  to  trans¬ 
late  the  jargon  of  business  and  finance 
into  plain  English  for  professionals 
and  laymen  alike.  Candidates  must  be 
able  to  work  under  intense  deadline  pres¬ 
sure,  where  seconds  and  minutes  are 
critical.  Send  resumes  to:  Brian 
Rooney,  National  News  Editor,  Bloom¬ 
berg  Business  News,  PO  Box  888,  Prin¬ 
ceton,  NJ  08542-0888. 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS 
No  phone  charges,  no  time  charges. 
Access  (800)  873-()010  by  modem  for 
information  from  the  White  House,  on 
business  issues,  congress,  federal 
policies.  For  assistance,  call  PR 
on-line  (202)  347-8918. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  a 
56,357  daily,  58,577  Sunday 
circulation  paper  under  new  ownership, 
is  seeking  an  aggressive,  people- 
oriented,  hands-on  managing  editor  to 
lead  a  talented  62  person  news  staff. 
Ogden  is  located  in  beautiful, 
livable  northern  Utah.  Please  send 
resume,  references,  salary  history  and 
expectations,  and  work  samples  in 
confidence  to  Scott  Trundle,  Publisher, 
PO  Box  951 ,  Ogden,  UT  84402.  EA/EO. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We  are  a  group  of  four  paid  weekly 
newspapers  in  a  coastal  New  England 
area  seeking  a  dynamic  news  executive. 

Must  be  a  team  player  with  proven  lead¬ 
ership,  editing  and  training  skills. 
Successful  candidate  will  hove  commu¬ 
nity  newspaper  experience  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Submit  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  6353,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  (or  award-winning 
Zone  5  sub.  newspaper  group  needed  to 
inspire  five-person  editorial  team. 

High  visibility,  energy  and  crea¬ 
tivity  a  must.  May  be  ideal  opportuni¬ 
ty  (or  No.  2  person  who's  ready  to  step 
up!  Send  lost  5  issues  of  current  paper 
and  tell  us  how  you  would  handle  this 
challenge  to  Box  6352,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  \ 

Award  winning  chain  of  weekly  news-  j 
papers  in  NYC  seeks  high  energy  edi¬ 
tor  to  run  professional  news  operation. 

Solid  skills  in  news  editing,  story  edit¬ 
ing,  and  layout  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  6342,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NATIONAL  cotaloger  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings  needs  contributing  writers  for 
QTRLY  newsletter.  Send  samples  and 
resume  to  C.  Cate,  301  AAadison  Rd., 
Orange,  VA  22960. 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  Feisty,  Zone  2 

seven-day  daily  seeks  newsroom  leader 
who  can  make  up  pages,  write  head¬ 
lines  that  sing,  and  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  AP  style.  Good  people 
skills  are  essential.  Tell  us  about  your¬ 
self.  Include  clips,  references.  Box  6356, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHTSIDE  COPY  EDITOR  for 
6,000-circulation  daily  in  heart  of 
Rockies.  Strong  design  interest, 
aptitude  for  pagination  preferable, 
graphics  experience  helpful.  Immediate 
opening.  May  graduates  considered. 
Contact  Dennis  Webb,  Glenwood  Post, 

2014  Grand  Ave.,  Glenwood  Springs, 

CO  81601,  (303)  945-8515),  ASAP. 

NO  DOOMLETS, 

TRENDLETS 
OR  PSYCHO-SPEAK 

We're  looking  (or  an  editor  for  our 
Monday  through  Friday  features  section. 

But  we  don't  want  a  mushy,  diffident, 
support-group  style  section,  one  that's 
hypnotized  by  the  group-think  overtaking 
daily  newspapers. 

We  want  a  section  that's  crisp,  that's 
surprising,  that's  fun,  that  challenges 
and  even  sometimes  discomfits  our 
readers,  a  section  that's  smart  AND 
intelligent. 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  well-wired 
into  the  Zeitgeist,  someone  who  can  keep 
our  paper  and  our  reporters  two  steps 
ahead. 

The  ideal  candidate  would  hove 
e)^rience  as  both  reporter  and  editor. 

We  need  someone  with  vision,  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  lor  working  with  writers,  and 
also  with  a  passion  tor  the  gritty  details 
of  putting  out  a  daily  features  section. 

To  apply,  by  May  21  send  resume,  clips, 
editing  samples  and  a  half-dozen  story 
ideas  that  are  anything  but  typical  to: 

Judy  Bolch 

Assistant  htonoging  Editor 
The  News  &  Observer 
215  S.  McDowell  Street 
Raleigh,  NC  27602 
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kING?  HIkINGV  HII^INGV  HII^INGV 
OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  G  ? 

HELP  WANTED 

ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 

NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

PAGE  EDITOR:  Experienced  layout 
editor  to  produce  local,  wire  and  feature 
pages.  We've  just  redesigned,  so  need 
someone  witn  a  critical  eye  for 
details  and  willingness  to  suggest 
refinements.  We're  a  seven-day  daily, 
circulation  20,000,  on  the  snore  of 
Lake  Superior  in  Michigan's  beauti¬ 
ful  Upper  Peninsula.  Good  pay,  benefits 
and  opportunity  for  advancement;  ex¬ 
cellent  location  for  families  and  outdoor 
enthusiasts.  Send  resume  and  layout 
samples  by  May  1 4  to  Managing  Editor 
Chuck  Kinsley,  249  W.  Washington, 
Marquette,  Ml  49855. 

WANTED:  The  Houston  Post  Features 
Desk  seeks  strong  team  player  to  join 
talented  staff  in  producing  daily  and 
advance  features  sections.  Must  be  shorp 
copy  editor,  headline  writer,  hove  an  eye 
for  detail  ond  creative  flair  for  color 
and  B&W  page  design.  Knowledge  of 
Atex  and/or  A^lntosh  computers  a  plus. 
Should  be  able  to  perform  under  daily 
deadline  pressure.  Previous  daily 
newspaper  experience  required.  After¬ 
noon/evening  hours.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  of  headlines,  writing,  copy  editing, 
and  color/B&W  page  designs  (section 
fronts  and  inside  pages),  and  refer¬ 
ences,  to:  Lori  Schoerer,  Copy  Chief, 
Features  Design  and  Editing  D»k,  The 
Houston  Post,  PO  Box  4747,  Houston,  TX 
77210-4747. 

1  leA  tkA 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone 

2  applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

vivi 

ENGINEERING 

Ad  Pages  of 

E&P! 

REPORTERS  WANTED:  ZONE  2,  hard- 
news-orienled  daily  in  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  seeks  experienced  reporters  who 
know  how  to  cover  a  municipal  beat. 
Send  us  clips,  references  and  a  letter 
about  yourself  to  Box  6344,  Editor  & 
Publish^. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 

The  Dallas  Morning  News,  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  514,000  and  809,000 
on  Sundays,  has  an  opening  for  an 
Industrial  Engineer.  This  position 
is  responsible  for  the  research  and 
analysis  of  equipment,  processes  and 
systems  which  are  applicable  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Applicants  should  have  a  bachelor's 
d^ree  in  Industrial  Engineering  with 
a  minimum  of  5  years  experience,  with 
proven  results,  in  material  handling 
or  equivalent.  ExperierKe  with  automated 
storage  and  inserting  operations,  is 
highly  preferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
camprehensive  benefits  package.  To 
apply,  please  forward  your  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to: 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

PO  Box  655237 

Dallas,  TX  75265 

Attn:  L.  E.  Smith 

E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  wont  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week  1 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  piace 
your  classified  ad  call  21 2  *675 *4380,  or  mail  it 

REPORTER  -  Award-winning  broadsheet 
weekly  in  sophisticated  oceanfront 
seeks  aggressive  reporter  who  can  write 
with  precision  and  depth.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Car,  camera  re¬ 
quired.  Starting  salary  $21K-plus  de¬ 
pending  on  experience.  Send  to  Box 
6350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WITH  KNOWLEDGE  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  wanted  to  cover  Washington. 
Wire  service  seeks  reporter  with  2-5 
years  daily  beat  reporting  experience 
and  proven  enterprise  ability.  Other 
beats  available.  Low  pay  but  unparal¬ 
leled  opportunity.  Send  resume  and  5 
clips  to  K.  Grassmuck,  States  News 
Service,  1 333  F  Street,  NW,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC  20004.  EOE  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

TAMPA  BAY  WEEKLY  seeks  reporter  who 
wishes  to  learn  and  Grow  Opportunity  to 
do  all  types  of  stories  plus  photogra¬ 
phy  and  some  production.  Please  send 
Resume,  Clips  and  Photographs  to  Box 
6360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

1  . . 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

INeW  YOrK,  INY  lUUM. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  with  a  leading 
Northern  California  Newspaper  Group 
for  an  experienced  individual  to  manage 
the  functions  of  its  Human  Resources 
Department. 

Qualified  candidate  must  hove  solid 
experience  in  Human  Resources  and  the 
ability  to  work  effectively  with  employ¬ 
ees  and  management.  Knowledge  of 
applicable  State  and  Federal  employ¬ 
ment  laws  is  required.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  A  degree  in  Human 
Resources  is  desired.  Areas  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  include  management  of  a  five- 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 

YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 

YOUR  ADI 

THE  DELAWARE  STATE  NEWS,  a 
30,000  circulation  AM  daily,  seeks 
an  enthusiastic  copy  editor  with  3  to 

5  years  of  copy  desk  experience.  We're  a 
community-oriented  newspaper  in  Dela¬ 
ware's  state  capital.  Send  layout, 
headline  samples  and  resume  to  Liixia 
Rathke,  copy  desk  chief,  PO  Box  737, 
Dover,  DE  (9901 . 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  an 
editor  to  oversee  its  business  staff  of 
21  reporters  and  editors.  Seattle  is 
home  to  companies  such  as  Boeing, 
Microsoft,  McCaw  Cellular  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Weyerhaeuser.  It  is  also 
strategically  positioned  on  the 
Pacific  Rim.  The  Times  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced,  enterprising  and  energetic 
editor  to  lead  its  daily  coverage  of 
these  large  companies  as  well  as  key 
beats  such  as  high  technology,  aerospace 
and  international  trade.  To  apply, 
please  send  a  prc^sal  outlining  how 
you  would  dire^  the  staff  to  create  a 
section  that  appeals  to  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  business  audience.  In  addition, 
send  a  resume,  and  sections  or  stories 
you've  edited  to  Millie  Quan,  AME, 
Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle, 
WA  98111.  No  calls,  please. 

EOT 

person  department:  Risk  Manager, 
Benefits  Coordinator,  Interviewer,  arxl 
Human  Resources  support. 

May  conduct  training  and  development 
wonrshops,  write  and  manage  a  depart¬ 
ment  budget,  oversee  salary  adminis¬ 
tration,  recruitment,  policy  and  proce¬ 
dure  manuals,  and  employee  relations. 

The  position  provides  a  competitive 
salary  and  company-paid  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Qualified  candidates  shauld 
submit  resume  with  cover  letter  and 
salary  history  to  Box  6330,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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nBLK  WANTB0 


_ JOURNAUSM _ 

XXJRNAUSM:  Emory  &  Henry  Colley 
seeks  person  with  journalism  back¬ 
ground  for  one  year  appointment.  Ph.D. 
preferred.  Ability  to  teach  Moss  Medio 
and  Society,  theory,  newswriting,  copy¬ 
editing,  and  computer  design  and 
layout.  Rank  and  salary  open  with 
possibilty  of  leading  to  a  tenure 
track  position.  Apply  with  letter,  cv, 
and  names  and  phone  numbers  of  three 
references  to:  Richard  Pfau,  Dean  of 
Faculty,  Emory  &  Henry  College,  Emory, 
VA  24327.  AA/EOE. 

MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  MANAGER 

Growing  zone  3  daily  hove  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  a  top  notch  supervisor/manager. 
We  are  looking  for  a  strong  leader  with 
management  skills  as  well  as  techni¬ 
cal  ability.  Would  be  responsible  for 
busy  daytime  and  nightside  operation. 
Muller-Martini,  Kirk-Rudy.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  DIREaOR 
Small  international  news  service 
seeks  part-time  Marketing  Director  to 
increase  clients  in  print  media  and 
other  market  sectors.  Must  hove  ioumal- 
ism  and  marketing  experience,  be  self¬ 
managing  and  game  for  challenges.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  writing  sample  to; 
Women's  Feature  Service,  USA,  245  E 
13lh  Street,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH  MANAGER 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Minimum  of  five  years  experience  operat¬ 
ing  a  double  wide  newspaper  affset  press. 
Send  your  resume  to: 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 

Employee  Relations 
345  Cedar  Street 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101-1057 

PRESS  FOREMAN 

Five  weekly  group  in  NC  needs  head 
pressman  for  4  unit  News  King.  Also  man¬ 
ages  several  press/mail  room  staff.  Must 
hove  News  King  experience.  Salary  and 
benefits  plus  company  bonus  plan.  Send 
resume  to  Nick  Drewry,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Republic  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
30009,  Knoxville,  TN  37930. 

PRESS  ROOM  MANAGER 

The  Dominion  Post,  a  7-day  morning 
publication,  in  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia  is  seeking  an  experienced 
manager  for  its  Press  Room  operations. 

Qualified  applicants  should  have 
5-10  years  offWt  experieixe  on  Goss 
Urbanite  Presses,  managerial  experi¬ 
ence,  including  quality  control  and 
preventative  maintenance,  along  with 
people  skills  is  essential. 

This  position  reports  directly  to  the 
Production  Director. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  insur¬ 
ance,  pension  and  excellent  working 
environment  in  a  growing  community. 
Please  serxi  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
history  and  salary  requirements  to: 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-$7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.66  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.60  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time.  $90;  2  to  6  times,  $86: 
6  to  13  times,  $80: 14  to  26  times  $76;  27  to  62  times  $70. 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company 

Address _ 

City _ 


Major  South  Florida  communications 
company  seeking  experierKed  marketing 
research  professionals  including  o 
manager  and  senior  analyst.  In  this 
management  position,  you  will  be  respon- 
sible  for  planning  and  directing 
reseorch  professiotKils  in  o  wide  range 
of  projects  involving  media,  consumer 
and  strategic  research. 


Thorough  knowledge  of  research  meth¬ 
odology,  media  analysis,  retail  market¬ 
ing,  ecotKxnic  and  demographic  trends, 
excellent  communication  and  marketing 
skills  required.  Advanced  degree  in 
marketing  or  social  science  prenerred. 


Candidates  are  encouraged  to  forward  a 
resume  with  salary  reciuirements  to:  Box 
6355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Gannett's  first  newspaper  (35,000 
daily/50,000  Sunday  in  Upstate  New 
York)  seeks  a  fast,  creative  shooter. 
Photojoumolism  degree  and  color  exper- 
ietKe  preferred.  Send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  for  entire  recent  week's  shooting. 
Other  samples  optional.  Newspaper 
serves  scenic,  family-oriented  area 
in  Finger  Lakes  recreation  region. 
Send  material  to  Charles  Nutt, 
Editor,  Star-Gazette,  201  Baldwin 
St.,  Elmira,  NY  14902. 

Hearts  that  are  delicate  and  kind,  and 
longues  that  are  neilheMhese  make  the 
firrest  company  in  the  world. 

Logan  Pearsall  Smith 


Ms.  Sharon  Mersing 
Personnel 

1251  Earl  L  Core  Rd. 
Morgontawn,  WV  26506-5896 


State 

Zip- 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT/ 
NIGHTS 


Phone _ 

Classification 


WE  NEED  A  LEADER.  Top  notch  manage¬ 
ment  skills  are  a  must.  You  must  be  self 
motivated  and  excited  by  the  challenge  of 
a  large  busy  shop.  You  need  to  success¬ 
fully  Ixilance  the  demands  of  quality, 
productivity,  waste  and  budget. 


Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


Five  years  management  experience  and 
double  wide  offset  experience  is 
required.  We  offer  a  competitive 
solary  and  excellent  benefit  program.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  We  are 
located  in  Zone  9. 


Please  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  6303,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PROMOTION 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  for  Arizona 
Daily,  weeklies,  and  shopper  publish¬ 
ing  company.  Some  or  all  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualities  helpful:  history  as 
INPA  member  or  participant,  promotion 
of  circulation  and  advertising, 
community  events,  NIE,  research,  layout 
and/or  graphics.  Send  resume,  salary 
required,  and  references  to  Donovan  M. 
Kramer,  Sr.,  President/Publisher, 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc., 
PO  Box  15002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ 
85230-5002. 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed;  $ _ 

EditorCTublisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  676-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1269. 
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ACCOUNTING 


CPA/MBA  with  a  hopeless  addiction  to 
newspapers  and  extensive  experience 
including  internal  auditor  for  a 
large  nietropolitan  daily  and  co-owner/ 
editor  and  publisher  of  a  community 
newspaper  seeks  financial  position 
with  daily.  For  resume  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  call  Kevin  at  (509)  359-6634. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  metro  daily  in 
Zone  3  seeks  publisher  position. 
During  the  past  years  cash  flow 
increased  8%,  circulation  is  up  10% 
and  the  paper  won  its  first  national 
print  quality  award.  If  you're  look¬ 
ing  to  increase  penetration  and  improve 
your  product  and  bottom  line,  write  Box 
6346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


GRAPHIC  DESIGNER/ARTIST  with 
1 5  years  experience  (8  in  newspapers)  is 
seeking  position  all  Zones.  Knows 
Mac.  Quick  charts  and  maps.  Can  draw, 
cartoon  and  caricature.  Designs  pages 
with  real  flair.  For  samples  and  resume 
contact:  42764  Cherry  Hill  Rd., 
Canton,  Ml  48187  or  call  (313) 
981-2055. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  12  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion,  budgeting,  planning,  training, 
TMC,  computers,  ABC  and  mail.  Hove 
good  track  record.  Prefer  Zones  2,  3,  4 
and  Eastern  Zones.  (717)  474-2368. 

OVER  17  YEAR  PROFESSIONAL.  6  as 
director  of  small  newspaper,  with  over 
30,000  TMC  seeks  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  good  sized  paper.  Live  in 
Zone  4.  Will  relocate  in  Zone  4  with 
midsized  paper.  Send  to  Box  6315, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  PERFORMING,  goal  oriented,  team 
building,  problem  solving,  creative 
director,  with  over  20  years  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  alternate  delivery  experience 
seeks  a  long-term  managerial  position 
with  a  quality  company.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  and  experience.  Box  631 3,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL  Zone 
manager,  1 5  years  experience  with  large 
metro.  Results-oriented.  Self-moti¬ 
vated  with  excellent  sales  and  customer 
service  record.  Home  delivery  and 
single  copy  experience.  People-oriented 
and  a  team  player  seeks  managerial 
position.  Box  6327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  pro  seeking  management 
position  or  sales.  Experienced  in  seven 
day  AM  delivery  the  past  1 7  years  hand- 
ling,  franchises,  telemarketing, 
sales  promotions,  budgets.  Reply  to  Box 
6340,  Editor  &  Publi^r. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  18 
years  experience  at  large  city  daily. 
Expert  at  reducing  costs  and  opening  new 
markets.  Extensive  computer  and  market¬ 
ing  knowledge.  1  prefer  to  have  sub¬ 
ordinates  wodt  'with  me',  rather  than  'for 
me'.  Prefer  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Mari- 
times.  Box  6334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AAAttention  Washington  Editors: 
Trade  paper  writer/editor  wants  to 
return  to  mainstream.  Native 
Washingtonian,  AP-approved  with  Post 
clips  and  exceptional  references.  Call 
M.  Taylor  (202)  785-3953. 

AMERICAN  CQRRESPONDENT  avail¬ 
able  for  facts  not  fiction  Mexican 
coverage.  Apartado  1  -540, 62000  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  Morelos,  Mexico. 

AWARD-Winning  columnist  with 
gift  for  humor  interested  in  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Reply  to  Box  6359,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR 
seeking  mid-sized  or  major,  metro  or 
suburban.  No.  1  or  2  spot.  Creative, 
personable,  professional,  budget 
conscious.  Good  leader,  administra¬ 
tor.  Will  also  consider  top  writing 
or  beat  position.  Call  Chuck  (914) 
428-6111. 

FAMILY  MAN-seasoned  editor/ writer 
looking  to  move  out  of  newspapers  and 
into  college/university  public 
information  or  publications  posi¬ 
tions.  Likes  VA,  MD,  PA,  and  DC. 
Excellent  references.  Send  to  Box  6349, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


s  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


FILM  CRITIC.  In-depth,  irreverent 
650  vrord  weekly  reviews  of  major/ 
independent  releases.  As  seen  in  lead¬ 
ing  alternative  weeklies.  Call 
Rivard  Montanari  for  clips.  (216) 
291-5662. 

CITY  OR  NEWS  EDITOR— A  14  ^r 
veteran  of  a  family  newspaper  is  looking 
(or  a  new  position.  He  ^  in  all  the 
seats  (reporter,  city,  news  editor  and 
finally  editor)  of  this  40,000 
daily  and  80,000  SurKloy.  He  is  now 
searching  for  the  number  two  or  three 
position  at  a  larger  daily.  He  has  both 
a  BA  and  JD.  Henastwoyearsof  experi- 
erKe  with  Gannett  as  a  lawyer  spe¬ 
cializing  in  Media  low.  In  his  present 
position,  he  supervises  approximately  40 
employees. 

If  you  hire  this  individual,  there 
will  be  NO  fee,  his  previous  employer 
has  paid  us  to  outplace  him.  To  learn 
more  about  this  individual,  please 
call  or  write  GOOD  NEWS,  Suite 
245N,  Bettendorf,  lA  52722  (319) 
359-4877  or  fax  (319)  359-8539. 

COPY  EDITOR:  24  years  solid  experi- 
efKe  print  and  broadcast  news  —  mac, 
pagination,  layout.  Ex  news  editor 
Wall  Street  Journal,  major  metro 
dailies,  Reuters,  CNN.  Many  intema- 
tional  awards.  Call  (809)  777-4489 
Joshi,  PO  Box  7760,  St  Thomas,  VI 
00801. 

COPY  EDITOR.  1 1  years'  experience.  Ex- 
military  journalism  instructor. 
English  major,  Indiana  University. 
Like  to  write,  take  photos,  too.  Ken  Bled¬ 
soe,  (606)  272-9579. 

DOaOR/REPORTER 
Was  weekly  editor.  Now  doctor  of  chiro¬ 
practic.  Seek  health  beat/features  slot 
on  Maryland-D.C.  weekly/daily.  Coll 
Bill  (408)  249-6264. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER/EDITOR  ^ 
First-rate.  Doing  it  all  for  65,000 
daily.  Call  (312)  944-4384. 

INTERACTIVE  NEWSPAPER  GURU— 
Leading  expert  in  audiotex,  videotex,  new 
medio  seeks  new  business  development 
position  with  top  newspaper  company 
ready  to  profit  from  new  technology.  Fax 
inquiries  to  (602)  482-6746. 

LANDLOCKED  copy  editor,  backup 
news  editor  with  12  years  at  40,000 
daily  in  Midwest  seeks  SID/newspaper/ 
magazine  position  in  coastal  city. 
Mac/Leaf  skills.  Layout/ page  design 
I  my  specialty.  Reply  to  Box  6339, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Weekly  Editor's  position  sought  by 
experienced,  energetic  editor/ reporter. 

(305)  891-2595, 

(305)  836-2385 


RARING  TO  GO.  May  graduate  with 
weekly  and  bi-weekly  experience.  Did 
it  all  as  college  managing  editor.  Seeking 
position  in  zone  3  or  4.  Call  Betsy 
(703)  953-2367. 

SPORTS  OR  Entertainment  Reporter,  with 
2-t-  years  experierKe  on  weekly,  seeks 
employment  with  daily  in  eith^  sports 
or  entemtainment  in  zones  9,  2  or  5. 
Call  Richard  (415)  592-3180. 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  six  years  exper¬ 
ience,  including  slot,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  mid-sized  or  large  daily  in 
Zones  3,4,6,7,8.  Call  Anthony  at  (91 2) 
234-0664. 

STAR-SPANGLED  Scot  with  award 
winning  record  in  U.K.  journalism 
seeks  staff  job  on  US  newspaper  or 
magazine. 

With  17  years  experience  of  British 
regional  and  national  dailies,  my 
specialties  include  investigative 
reporting  and  feature  writing.  I  hove 
also  carried  out  extensive  research  for 
TV  news  and  current  affairs  programs. 

As  an  inveterate  lover  of  America,  I 
would  consider  any  serious  offer  and 
will  happily  fly  at  my  own  expense  for 
interview  or  trial  work  period. 

For  full  CV  and  clippings  contact 
Allan  Gill,  44  Scarcroft  Hill, 
York,  Y02  IDE,  North  Yorkshire.  U.K. 
Telephone  (0904)  656-310. 

TALENTED  young  journalist  with  exper¬ 
ience  at  a  major  daily  seeks  news 
position  somewhere  on  the  America  beat. 
Zones  1-9.  Contact  Taylor  Lincoln 
(313)  662-2514. 


PRODUCTION/TKH 


Production/Technical  professional, 
B.A.  degree,  fifteen  years  management 
experience  in  a  large  metro  doily. 
Extensive  publishing  systems,  prepress 
and  production  background.  Seeking  a 
long-term  management  position  in  pro¬ 
duction  or  technical  services.  Reply  to 
Box  6347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRANSPORTATION 


NEWSPAPERS  TRANSPORTATION 
SPECIALIST:  At  present  time  we  haul 
800,000  Newspapers,  27,000  miles  per 
night  in  1 8  states.  We  krxw  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  to  hove  your  publication  on 
sale  at  the  eadiest  possible  time  to 
reach  the  highest  possible  sole.  We  make 
sure  your  product  is  delivered  in  the 
correct  amount  and  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

Let  us  come  and  bid  on  your  operation 
Call  (219)  874-2085 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising 
Department  with  an  attached  note  listing  the 
newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to 
reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your 
list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Dwight  Jensen 

ISSUES,  NOT  PRESIDENTIAL  'HORSE  RACE,' 
DOMINATED  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 


IN  THE  1992  election,  American  news¬ 
papers  devoted  more  space  to  campaign 
issues  than  they  did  to  the  presidential 
“horse  race,”  according  to  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  results  of  a  semesterlong  research 
project  conducted  last  fall  by  a  journal¬ 
ism  class  at  Marshall  University  in 
Huntington,  W.Va. 

The  students  examined  470  Sunday 
editions  of  11  newspapers.  They  looked 
at  every  Sunday  issue  of  10  papers  pub¬ 
lished  from  Jan.  4  through  Nov.  8  of 
1992  and  at  the  20  issues  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  published  before  it  was 
shut  down. 

The  preliminary  report  is  based  on 
information  from  146  of  those  470  pa¬ 
pers.  The  146  papers  are  those  for 
which  students’  analyses  and  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  analysis  substantially  agree. 
The  other  papers  will  be  examined  fur¬ 
ther  before  those  results  are  included. 

The  newspapers  examined  published 
17,049  column  inches  about  presiden¬ 
tial  candidates,  their  tactics,  their 
statements  and  their  maneuvers.  (That 
did  not  include  about  700  column 


(Jensen  is  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Marshall  University, 
Huntington,  W.Va.) 
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inches  about  Dan  Quayle,  400  column 
inches  about  Hillary  Clinton  and  78 
column  inches  about  A1  Gore.)  Cover¬ 
age  averaged  about  117  column  inches 
about  presidential  candidates  in  each 
issue  of  each  newspaper. 

The  same  newspapers  published 
19,416  column  inches  about  national  is¬ 
sues,  or  about  133  column  inches  per 
issue. 

Many  of  the  articles  about  presiden¬ 
tial  candidates  also  discussed  their  po¬ 
sitions  on  issues.  The  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  did  not  attempt  a  content  analy¬ 
sis  that  would  have  separated  the  issues 
from  the  horse  race  in  those  stories. 
Nor  did  they  differentiate  between 
positive  and  negative  coverage  of  any 
candidate. 

The  national  issues  mentioned  in 
the  19,000  column  inches  included  the 
economy,  health  care,  racism,  foreign 
policy,  taxes,  the  environment,  urban 
issues,  farm  policy  and  other  matters. 
They  did  not  include  term  limits  and 
the  House  banking  scandal,  which  fell 
into  a  separate  category:  coverage  of 
Congress  and  congressional  races.  The 
newspapers  published  6,290  column 
inches  in  that  category,  plus  7,000  col¬ 
umn  inches  about  local  politics  and 
9,740  column  inches  about  state  candi¬ 
dates  and  issues. 

Only  three  newspapers  published 
more  about  the  presidential  candidates 
than  they  did  about  national  issues. 
They  were  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Truth  and  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Democrat  and  Gazette. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Arkansas 
paper,  Clinton  would  have  received 
less  coverage  in  the  newspapers  exam¬ 
ined  than  either  George  Bush  or  Ross 
Perot.  In  the  10  papers  other  than  the 
Democrat  and  Gazette,  Bush  got  47% 
of  the  coverage,  Perot  received  27%, 
and  Clinton  got  26%. 

The  Little  Rock  paper,  though  it  was 
so  critical  of  Clinton  that  Bush  quoted 
it  in  some  of  his  speeches,  gave  heavy 
coverage  to  the  hometown  candi¬ 
date — 2,545  column  inches  in  the  17 


issues  examined.  In  the  preliminary  fig¬ 
ures,  that  moved  Clinton  slightly 
ahead  of  Bush  in  total  coverage  and 
well  ahead  of  Perot.  Those  results,  too, 
might  change  once  all  the  figures  are 
assembled. 

The  papers  studied  were  selected  in 
1991,  before  Clinton  announced  his 
candidacy  for  president;  10  of  them 
were  chosen  because  they  were  located 
in  states  that  had  a  U.S.  Senate  race 
and  they  were  in  or  near  a  congres¬ 
sional  district  that  had  had  a  recent 
close  contest.  They  were  also  chosen 
to  give  a  geographical  cross  section  of 
the  nation  and  to  represent  large, 
medium  and  small  states. 

The  eleventh  paper,  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  was  added  to  the 
study  because  I  had  noted  in  an  earli¬ 
er  study  that  its  political  coverage 
seemed  to  be  unusually  solid,  and  I 
wanted  to  take  a  second  look  at  it. 
The  new  study  left  me  with  the  same 
impression  of  the  Star. 

The  other  papers  studied  were  the 
Ashland,  Ky.,  Independent,  the  Arizona 
Republic,  the  Idaho  Statesman,  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle. 

The  Arkansas  paper  devoted  the 
most  space  to  political  coverage,  both 
in  column  inches  and  as  a  percentage 
of  its  news  hole.  The  presence  of  Clin¬ 
ton  in  the  race  could  have  skewed  that 
result. 

Of  the  remaining  newspapers,  those 
from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Phoe¬ 
nix  gave  political  coverage  the  most 
space,  and  those  from  Boise,  Kansas 
City,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  gave  po¬ 
litical  coverage  the  largest  share  of  the 
news  hole.  This  study  defined  “news 
hole”  as  all  of  the  space  exclusive  of 
that  given  to  advertising. 

The  figures  compiled  so  far  are  of 
news  coverage  only  and  exclude  col¬ 
umns  and  editorials.  Final  figures, 
which  will  include  calculations  of 
space  given  opinion  writing,  ought  to 
be  ready  in  two  or  three  months.  ■E6?P 
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Thanks, 

newspaper  editors,  for 


...  reading  Editor  &  Publisher  more  regularly 
than  any  other  publication.’ 


Editor  &  Publisher  78% 

New  York  Hmes  75% 

Wall  Street  Journal  66% 
Presstime  61% 
Newsweek  58% 


. . .  rating  E&P's  ads  #1  in  helpfulness.’ 

Editor  &  Publisher  27% 

Newsinc.  8% 

Presstime  8% 

New  York  Times  4% 

Columbia  Journalism  Review  3% 

...  papng  more  attention  to  E&P's  institutional 
and  public  relations  ads  than  anybody  else's. 

Editor  &  Publisher  22% 

Wall  Street  Journal  12% 

New  York  Times  9% 

American  Journalism  Review  5% 

Presstime  4% 


1993  Survey  of  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  members, 
conducted  by  Hollander  Cohen  &  McBride. 


I 
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but  around  Pulitzer  Prize  time  each  year 
we  always  make  a  few. 

Knight-Ridder's  winners  in  the  1993  Pulitzer  Prize  competition 
continue  the  tradition  of  excellence  that  has  won  a 
total  of  61  Pulitzers  for  our  newspapers. 

•  The  Miami  Herald:  Gold  Medal  for  Public  Service 

•  Liz  Balniaseda,  The  Miami  Herald:  Commentary 


Knight-Ridder 
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